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INTRODUCTION 

Judging by the public expressions of many of the states- 
men and military spokesmen of the West, our views of the 
Soviets appear to be compounded of wishful thinking, and 
responsiveness to economic pressures inherent in the free 
enterprise system. In addition, our expressed views appear 
at times to be reactive to Soviet stimulus. Thus, there ap- 
pears to be a lack of general understanding, on the part of 
the West, of many fundamental problems of modern military 
technology. Among these I would include, for example, the 
interrelationship of a nation's economy and its warmaking 
capacity, the relationship of nuclear weapons and manpower 
requirements, the probable duration of nuclear war, and 
finally the nature of nuclear war itself whether it is likely 
to be pre-emptive, and general or limited in its nature. These 
are difficult problems with which to deal, not because of their 
intrinsic complexity, but because we fail to be realistic in 
our analyses of them. And this failure on our part is care- 
fully encouraged by the Soviets in their propaganda. While 
they say one thing, they practice another and they play on the 
fears of the West whenever they can. 

"Know your enemy" is one of the oldest military maxims. 
It has been expressed in many different forms and it remains 
one of the essentials to the achievement of combat success. 
2500 years ago Sun Tzu wrote: "If you know the enemy 
and know yourself, you need not fear the result of a hundred 
battles." Unfortunately, the enemy of free men today is 
far more difficult to understand than any threat that has con- 
fronted us in the past. When Winston Churchill referred 
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to Russia as "a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enig- 
ma" he aptly emphasized the complex nature of Lenin's leg- 
acy to tne world. 

Due to the dynamic nature of modern technology, under- 
standing one's enemy is critically important today. Tech- 
nology is moving at such a mad pace that before man under- 
stands many of the things that come to his attention new 
things have accumulated upon his earlier knowledge. The 
technology from which he can draw upon to create his wea- 
pon systems is so extensive and so complex that it is difficult 
to anticipate or foresee the weapons that lie ahead. In addi- 
tion, brainwashing, deception, and lies are now part of the 
modern military lexicon because they reflect the struggle 
for the control of the uncommitted minds of the world and 
the retention of those already committed. Significant in its 
impact on all of these is a nation's economic potential. An 
understanding of these, collectively, can mean life or death 
to a people. Men of voracity and greed, determined in their 
objectives and ruthless in their methods to achieve those ob- 
jectives, may possibly enslave the earth itself. Such are 
the men who today sway the destiny of all the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Khrushchev has declared war upon us and in doing so he 
has declared war upon men wherever the spark of freedom 
burns in their souls. And while he suggests that this war 
is in the realm of economy, a war of economy is a war in 
every sense of that word. For a nation's capacity for war, 
its very capacity for survival against agression, depends upon 
the inextricable relationship of all of its resources, including, 
of course, its economic resources. Fortunately, we are now 
becoming aware of this and, as the masters of the Kremlin 
pursue their aggressive course, zigzagging to accommodate 
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the subtleties of their many-pronged offensive, it is clear that 
their objective remains the same world domination. 

An adequate response to the Soviet challenge must begin 
with an understanding of the nature of the challenge. Ray* 
mond L. Garthoff has been studying the Soviets and writing 
about them for many years. One of his early significant 
texts, Soviet Military Doctrine, was written when he was with 
the Rand Corporation in 1953. It was, to my knowledge, the 
first authoritative and comprehensive treatment of the subject 
to be published in our country. Last year he published 
Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, which brought his earlier 
treatment of the subject up to date. It also drew the atten- 
tion of the American public to him as one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on Soviet strategic thinking. Now, in this 
book, The Soviet Image of Future War, he addresses him- 
self some of the most highly significant aspects of Soviet mili- 
tary thinking. In doing so he analyzes and presents his under- 
standing of the many facets of their strategy, drawing freely 
upon Soviet military writing and thinking. His research 
has been quite extensive. Included in this book are direct 
translations of some of the latest, highly important Soviet 
military writings. 

The economic dilemma that confronts the West is now 
generally well understood. Modern weapon systems are 
very expensive, so expensive, in fact, that the Department 
of Defense is unable to satisfy the needs of any of the serv- 
ices. The administration fears that if it spends more on 
arms it will contribute directly to inflationary growth and we 
will be getting a diminishing amount of defense for each 
dollar spent. And, as wages and prices spiral, our competi- 
tive ability to deal with the Soviet economic offensive dwind- 
les. Ultimately, unless we find new solutions to the economic 
problems that beset us, we will be unable to provide sufficient 
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force to meet even a fraction of the needs of national policy. 
It has been such thinking, in part, that led us to the sterile 
and dead-end strategy of "massive retaliation." Dr. Garth- 
off discusses the Soviet views of the interrelationship of their 
economy and warmaking capacity. He quotes authoritative 
Soviet sources and his conclusions are sobering. By failing 
to appreciate the nature of the Soviet challenge we could 
well lose a war without a shot being fired. It would be 
lost in the realm of strategy an essential ingredient in a 
successful strategy today is a winning economy. As one 
Soviet writer put it, "under equal economic potentials, the 
military economic potential of the socialist country is greater 
than that of a capitalist country." The Soviet Union is con- 
vinced that it possesses a superior potential in basic economic, 
morale, and military strength. 

If war is a continuation of politics by other means (and 
the Soviets believe that it is) then its instruments its war- 
making machines must be as flexible and discriminating in 
application as the needs of policy itself. The Soviets take 
a realistic view of this and they maintain a military force that 
reflects this view. "Limited war" is an expression of our 
creation. To the Soviets, war is war, and it is as all-out or 
not as the needs of policy require. In fact, limited and dis- 
creet application of power is the classic Communist method 
and the Soviets are today prepared to wage limited war any- 
where along its periphery. By threatening and bullying with 
their ICBMs, they can create sufficient apprehension to enable 
them to get away with power plays of considerable smaller 
magnitude. Their understanding of this is quite apparent 
in their writings; Dr. Garthoff develops this convincingly. 

Somewhat wishfully, when we found ourselves wedded 
to "massive retaliation" as an exclusive strategy several years 
ago, we came to the conclusion that if war were to occur it 
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would be over in a few days at most. This had an economic 
appeal also in that it made stock-piling and similar prewar 
preparations unnecessary. At about the same time some 
Western statesmen came to the happy conclusion happy 
economically speaking that as we acquired more thermo- 
nuclear missiles we would need less manpower. The dam- 
age from this error is still felt by NATO and it may, even 
now, critically effect our survival prospects. Dr. Garthoff 
examines the Soviet views of both of these problems. Evi- 
dently the Soviets believe that a nuclear war may be of some 
duration. As a Soviet military writer stated last year: "The 
use of these weapons (IRBMs and ICBMs) by both sides 
will more likely lead to extending the duration of the war 
than to speeding it. Hence, while in the past major wars 
could be short or long, in our time all major wars inevitably 
assume a quite drawn-out character." It is for this kind 
of war that they are now preparing or are already prepared. 
As for manpower, the Soviets have come to the conclusion 
that the use of nuclear weapons implies need for greater 
manpower rather than less. This conclusion is particularly 
meaningful to us in relation to our coalition policy. The 
Soviets anticipate very heavy damage to their own economic 
system and they therefore plan to have sufficient force to 
enable them to take over the resources of other countries. 
It is evident that our views on fundamental military prob- 
lems differ. This in itself requires those of us in the West 
to study Soviet military thinking, planning, and achievement. 
Dr. Garthoff has made a splendid contribution to our under- 
standing of the Soviets. It is a book that should be read by 
every American who is interested in the future survival of 
the free world. 

LIEUT. GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN (Ret.) 
Cambridge, Mass. 



PREFACE 

This book seeks to probe and lay bare the concrete Soviet 
doctrinal prescriptions on the nature of modern war, and on 
the key factors which influence and determine its course and 
outcome. It analyzes the image of future war as it is seen 
by the military leaders and theoreticians of the USSR. 

My earlier study, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, deals 
with Soviet military strategic concepts and doctrine for the 
employment of the various components of the armed forces. 
The present volume supplements and extends the earlier study 
by a more detailed analysis of the development and current 
state of thinking on the role of the basic economic, military, 
political and morale factors in war, and the evaluation of 
surprise, blitzkrieg, and preventive and preemptive strikes. 

There exist a number of misconceptions and erroneous 
conclusions on these aspects of Soviet military doctrine. This 
fact, and also the importance accorded to these factors by 
the Soviets themselves, have pointed to the need for a thor- 
ough examination of these crucial aspects of Soviet military 
thinking. This study is offered as an attempt to meet this 
need. 

The role of war and military strategy in Soviet national 
policy is treated in the first chapter, which seeks to place in 
perspective the detailed doctrinal investigation in the chap- 
ters following. 

The flavor, as well as much of the substance, of current 
Soviet military thinking on the image of future war is pre- 
sented in three significant Soviet discussions of military doc- 
trine on the nature of future war, which are appended in 
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full translation. The authors have long occupied authorita- 
tive positions as spokesmen on official military thinking, and 
the articles are the most current, extensive, authoritative and 
useful discussions presently available. 

The conclusions expressed in this study are solely those 
of the author; they do not necessarily represent official views. 

RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER I 

WAR AND STRATEGY 



"The objective of military strategy," according to a Soviet 
General Staff organ, "is the creation by military means of 
those conditions under which politics is in a position to 
achieve the aims it sets for itself." 1 Since in the first half 
of the twentieth century "military means" for improving the 
political position of states have led to two world wars and 
several lesser ones, we tend naturally to think of military 
strategy as planning for war. But it is necessary to reflect 
that military influence is exerted in other ways as well. As 
the potential employment of new weapons now, quite lit- 
erally, reaching out of this world has become so physically 
effective as to become often politically ineffective, military 
strategy must more prominently serve political aims by 
measures short of war. Various forms of "peacetime" of- 
fensive pressure and defensive protection increase in im- 
portance: atomic blackmail and a flexing of missile muscles, 
deterrence by the threat of retaliation, counter-deterrence, 
and finally counter-counter-deterrence. 

SOVIET OBJECTIVES 

One should begin by clarifying the aims of Soviet policy. 
It is often said that while Soviet tactics change, the funda- 
mental objectives remain unchanged. World Communism 
is the aim of the Soviet leaders, in the sense of their aspira- 
tion. This underlies their basic and pervasive hostility to 
the West and their fear of freedom. 
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But is it useful merely to say that the Soviets are out to 
achieve World Communism? Could this not divert our at- 
tention from the more acute immediate challenges? Soviet 
policy has concrete aims which are operative now. The pri- 
mary one is to maintain the security and power of the 
U.S.S.R. It is also an objective to expand influence and 
power beyond the Communist Bloc in furtherance of aspira- 
tions to world hegemony, insofar as this objective can be 
attained without risking the Soviet regime and state. The 
fundamental operative objective, underlying and guiding 
their political and military strategy, is: to advance the power 
of the U.S.S.R. in whatever ways are most expedient so long 
as the survival of the Soviet power itself is not endangered. 

This statement of the Soviet objective may, at first glance, 
seem self-evident and of little practical importance. How- 
ever, when it is applied to the current context of military 
and political power a number of interesting and significant 
corollaries are apparent. First, it means that the Soviet 
leaders have decided that deliberate initiation of general 
war would not be in their interest in the foreseeable future. 
Secondly, it means that the Soviet Union will seek to avoid 
serious risk of general war. Thirdly, it means that the So- 
viets will probably continue to pursue a policy of peaceful 
expansion of their influence and power. They will probably 
continue to attempt to identify themselves with ideals widely 
held in the world ideals such as peace, disarmament, prog- 
ress, and national liberation and independence movements 
all of which they seek to contrast with alleged imperialist 
warmongering, arms race, reactionary policies, and colon- 
ialism. Finally, it is nonetheless true that within this gen- 
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eral policy they will be alert to exploit counter-deterrence* 
of Western strength when they consider the risks to be low, 
especially in cases where aggression can be indirect. While 
generally avoiding a belligerent posture, the Soviets will 
surely advertise their growing power, and we may expect 
boldly insinuated threats when they consider it appropriate. 
They may even come to decide upon deliberate initiation 
of limited wars, particularly in cases where indirect aggres- 
sion could be masked to lull those in the world who are prone 
to overlook all but the most blatant Communist aggression. 
It is not necessary for us here to analyze the respective roles 
of ideology and power politics in Soviet policy-making. For 
present purposes, for examining policy on war and peace 
and on the tasks of military strategy, there is no divergence 
or discrepancy. Both the Communist ideology and purely 
power-political considerations place the criterion of calcu- 
lated risk, cost, and gain at the foundation of any strategic 
initiative. Communist doctrine almost certainly does inject 
unusually strong hostility and suspicion into Soviet policy- 
making, but Marxism-Leninism does not propel the U.S.S.R. 
toward the embrace of war or the witting assumption of great 
risks. Why should the Soviet leaders, confident in moving 
with the sweep of history, court disaster by a premature 
gamble? 

* I use the term "counter-deterrence" to mean the neutralization of some- 
one else's deterrent. The United States and the Soviet Union each maintain 
a strategic striking capability which serves as a deterrent to possible attacks 
upon itself by the other. This results in mutual deterrence, but not in stra- 
tegic counter-deterrence because the deterrents both still function. But, even 
though the United States deterrent against a direct Soviet attack on North 
America would remain effective, if as the Soviets expect the same capabil- 
ity were no longer effective to meet certain lesser challenges not directly and 
mortally threatening the U.S., the Soviets would have achieved counter-deter- 
rence of the American deterrent for such situations. The antidote, an addi- 
tional U.S. capability for effectively dealing with such limited and local chal- 
lenges, could then be described as a counter-counter-deterrent. 
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SOVIET STRATEGIC CALCULATION 

In developing political and military strategies, the Soviet 
leaders are guided by their estimate of the world situation, 
of the balance of power between the Communist and Western 
blocs. Such estimates are made by all powers, but an im- 
portant difference characterizes Soviet strategy. Marxism- 
Leninism claims monopoly on a uniquely scientific means 
of estimating the situation and of selecting the appropriate 
strategy. In Soviet terms, this estimating process is called 
"the calculation of the relation of forces,'* and Lenin once 
called it "the main point in Marxism and Marxian tactics." 2 
Without dwelling on the political role of this calculation, it 
may be worthwhile to point out in passing that the famous 
"general (Party) line" there can only be one correct line 
or policy at any given time is determined by the calcula- 
tion of the relation of forces in that particular situation. This 
estimate forms the basis for decisions on war or peace, on 
advance or retreat, on direct or indirect offensive or defensive 
action. 

The political "deviations" represent erroneous un-Marxist 
calculations: the "Left" deviation or "adventurism" is an 
underestimation of the hostile forces; the Right deviation or 
"opportunism" is an overestimation of the hostile forces. 
Adventurism is taking an unwarranted risk, one which the 
objective situation does not permit, while opportunism is 
overlooking and not seizing upon the potentiality for a gain 
or advance which the objective relation of forces does permit. 
Objectively, though not to the Soviets themselves, the tech- 
nique has not proved itself to be "scientific." Early Bolshe- 
vik leaders who were convinced Marxists of roughly equal 
intelligence continued to disagree on issues of policy and 
strategy so long as any freedom to disagree was permitted. 
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But in the Soviet system, since supposedly there can be but 
one correct calculation, and one correct policy to accord 
with the relation of forces, policy errors cannot be admitted 
and differences of judgment cannot be allowed. 

What are the "forces" which are calculated? Broadly, 
they are the elements which we implicitly include in our 
political concept of "the balance of power." Khrushchev 
himself has defined the relation of forces as "a broad con- 
ception which embraces political, economic and military 
factors." 8 The relation of forces in the world arena was 
until recently described in terms of a "capitalist encircle- 
ment" of the Soviet Union, though ever since 1947 the 
Soviets have spoken of the socialist and capitalist "camps." 
By 1957, according to Khrushchev: "The launching of the 
sputniks shows without doubt that a serious change has oc- 
curred in the relation of forces between the countries of so- 
cialism and capitalism in favor of the socialist nations." 4 
More recently, at the XXI Party Congress, the Soviet leaders 
have claimed that the present shift in the world relation 
of forces is decisive and irrevocable. 8 Soviet spokesmen 
have explicitly concluded that capitalist encirclement has 
ended and has been replaced by a rough parity of the power 
of the West and of the Communist Bloc. e Thus, from a some- 
what different angle, the Russians too have come to judge 
the present world situation as one of mutual deterrence of 
the two power blocs. 

Under the prevailing balance of forces, the major role of 
Soviet military and political strategy is seen as deterring the 
West from launching war, and the next most important is 
counterdeterring the West from effective reactions to Com- 
munist advances short of war. However, with their con- 
ception of the potentialities of various political, propaganda, 
economic, and military forms of advancing Soviet power 
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short of general war, they by no means see this as a stalemate 
respecting anything other than strategic nuclear military 
power. Moreover, confident in moving toward eventual su- 
periority and ultimate victory, they are aware of the need 
to avoid an adventuristic strategy which would prematurely 
lead to total struggle at a time when victory was not assured 
by the alignment of forces. 

The Soviets do not, of course, regard the relation of for- 
ces as static, though its calculation supposedly yields the 
correct strategy for any given moment. It is also an impor- 
tant Marxian principle that the future relation of forces can 
be affected and manipulated by the careful exploitation of 
latent potentialities in the present, and by efforts to prevent 
the opponent from utilizing his opportunities. 

Now let us turn to the Soviet military strategy formulated 
within the estimates and policy lines we have discussed. 
"Strategy," as one Soviet general put it, "points out the ob- 
jectives of the armed forces . . . these objectives must be re- 
alistic. They must correspond to the relation of forces . . ." 7 

The Soviet calculation in military strategy is not essen- 
tially different than the estimate of the situation in most 
armies. Save for differences in terminology, the following 
statement from a Soviet military manual could have ap- 
peared elsewhere: "The relation of forces is clarified by the 
comparison of one's own capabilities with the forces and 
probable capabilities of the enemy." 8 A difference is im- 
mediately evident, however, when one recalls examples such 
as the failure both of political and military strategy in the 
decision to wage a quick decisive war against Finland in 
November 1939, a failure which was due to ideological in- 
jections into the calculation. Or, to take a successful opera- 
tion, the intentional non-action by General Chuikov's Army, 
while the Polish underground Home Army which had seized 
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Warsaw was slaughtered by the Germans, was a subtly cal- 
culated military move with a direct political objective. 

As we shall see, the Soviet strategic concept and image of 
future war reflect the role of military strategy as a subor- 
dinate instrument of policy, which in turn is framed with 
particular ideological preconceptions, expectations, and as- 
pirations. But again, we should recall that despite or 
perhaps because of these ideological influences in Soviet 
policy-making, questions of war and peace, and of the role 
of military strategy, are decided essentially on the basis of 
calculations of relative power and of relative risk. 

Mutual deterrence has resulted from the acquisition of 
global thermonuclear striking power by the United States, 
and more recently by the Soviet Union as well. Mutual 
deterrence has been described as a "delicate balance of ter- 
ror." While this balance is indeed insecure, and by no 
means inevitably enduring, it is not fragile. The risks and 
consequences of a global thermonuclear holocaust are rec- 
ognized by the Soviet leaders, and they strive to avoid any 
"adventurist" gamble. The importance in Soviet policy of 
the overall balance of power, the "relation of forces in the 
world arena," militates against a preoccupation with purely 
military solutions. Soviet leaders are not poised to unleash 
their and our military power as soon as the theoretical 
probability of military victory crosses some calibrated bal- 
ance of 50 percent or 70 percent or indeed perhaps even 90 
percent. In the Communist view, history can not be made hos- 
tage to the mathematical probability computations of some 



"communivac." 



Thus total nuclear war though not necessarily other, 
limited, forms of war seems ever less likely as a rational 
tool for the Soviet Union to advance its position. Assuming 
that we maintain our strategic nuclear deterrent capability, 
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this may then be taken as a prediction that a Soviet "Pearl 
Harbor" attack is not likely in the foreseeable future, al- 
though by no means can we rest assured by this prediction. 
An irrational decision is always conceivable. But more dan- 
gerous, because more probable, is the possibility of a "war 
by miscalculation." 

There are a number of possible ways in which a general 
nuclear war could occur by miscalculation. One very im- 
portant one, often noted, is the possibility that local hostili- 
ties (nuclear or "conventional") might be expanded in the 
vortex of actions and reactions into a general nuclear war. 
Perhaps even more important is the case of miscalculation 
which could arise from the danger of one side incorrectly 
believing the enemy to be about to launch a surprise attack, 
and therefore launching a preemptive blow in order to seize 
the initiative and get in the first strike. 

In short, we see that while general nuclear war is all too 
possible, it is not probable as a strategy fashioned to advance 
Soviet power. The flexibility in determining concrete Soviet 
objectives, depending upon concrete opportunities and lim- 
itations, evokes flexibility in their strategic thinking, doctrine, 
and plans. 

There is another aspect of the relation of military strategy 
to Soviet policy which deserves at least brief reference. This 
is the influence of military strategy and military requirements 
on policy. A Soviet General Staif organ, intended for cir- 
culation only to selected officers, has stated: "The missions 
of strategy are set by politics, but political leaders must know 
the potentialities of strategy, in order to set tasks before it 
skillfully at each concrete historical stage." 9 While there is 
no indication that difference over strategy either in the sense 
of strategic plans or of strategic doctrine was at issue between 
Zhukov and Khrushchev, there is reason to believe that Mar- 
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shal Zhukov exerted an increasingly authoritative voice on 
strategic aspects of policy matters in the months prior to his 
ouster. And, at present, the role of the senior strategic ad- 
visors is correspondingly more restricted. 10 

Let us now turn to the Soviet strategic concept and doc- 
trine for employment of the armed forces in general war. 

STRATEGIC CONCEPT AND DOCTRINE 

Beginning in 1953, soon following the death of Stalin, and 
reaching a climax in 1955, a new doctrinal development oc- 
curred. It marked the initial belated reevaluation of the 
requirements, opportunities, and constraints of nuclear war- 
fare for Soviet strategy. Since 1955, the new modified doc- 
trine has evolved more slowly, and no significant new de- 
partures have been observed in the period since 1956. At 
present, Soviet strategic doctrine represents a revision sub- 
stantial in some respects, and negligible in others of the 
traditional Soviet strategic concept, to meet the needs of the 
nuclear age as the Soviets see them. Let us review very 
briefly the course of this doctrinal revision, and then examine 
current strategic doctrine." 

Incredible though it may seem, there is convincing evidence 
that the problem of evaluating the requirements of nuclear 
warfare was virtually ignored until after Stalin's death in 
1953. One of the contributing factors was a security-secrecy 
mania which prevailed most intensively from mid-1947 until 
mid-1953, and which literally kept many Soviet military 
leaders from having anywhere near the knowledge of the 
potentialities of nuclear and other new weapons which any 
newspaper reader in this country could have had. 

Beginning late in 1953 Soviet military doctrine and train- 
ing began, at first slowly, to readjust to the needs of the new 
world of weapons. The doctrinal development occurred sim- 
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ultaneously in several ways, including an effort to stimulate 
military theory. Several new departures affected Soviet stra- 
tegic thinking. Revised views came to recognize (1) the 
substantial effect on strategy and tactics of new weapons, (2) 
that the "laws of war" are equally binding on socialist and 
capitalist armies (though better understood by, and with ob- 
jective potentialities still favoring, the former, in the Soviet 
view), and (3) that Soviet military history and thought had 
not always been infallible. These revisions were accom- 
panied by a clarification of the scope of "military science" 
which redefined it to stress the professional nature of military 
science and strategy. 

In effect, the new theoretical position tended to exclude 
from the competence of the Soviet military the basic ques- 
tion of peace and war of the objectives of national strategy 
and at the same time, by implication, to exclude from the 
competence of the Soviet political leadership the questions 
of strategic concept and doctrine, of how to wage a war. There 
is reason to associate this development, significant for stra- 
tegic formulation, with the rise of Marshal Zhukov to the 
post of Minister of Defense in early 1955. Moreover, there 
appears to have been a decline in the vitality of Soviet mili- 
tary theoretical writings in the period since his ouster. 

What is the Soviet strategic concept now, after more than 
six years of review and revision? The Soviet strategic con- 
cept, in the thermonuclear era much as before, continues to 
rest firmly on the belief that the primary direct objective of 
military operations is the destruction of hostile military for- 
ces, rather than the annihilation of the economic and popula- 
tion resources of the enemy. There have been revisions in 
its application to accord with contemporary weapons. But 
the Soviets unambiguously adhere to the classical military 
strategic concept that the essential role of combat operations 
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is the destruction of the enemy's armed forces. With due 
deference to the potency of nuclear weapons, the priority 
objectives are the enemy's strategic nuclear delivery capa- 
bilities an application to the current state of weaponry of 
the traditional concept of neutralizing the enemy's military 
power, rather than his military potential. 

There are indications that the Soviet strategic concept is 
influenced by the acquisitive aims of Communist imperial- 
ism. Soviet political and police techniques would refashion 
the will of the population and exploit conquered economic 
resources, once the enemy's armed forces had been destroyed. 
And this the Soviets would much prefer to the inheritance of 
large acreage of radioactive rubble, a particularly relevant 
factor if one is considering the case of a deliberate Soviet war 
for conquest, and less relevant in a desperate struggle for 
survival. 

The Soviets thus reject reliance on a strategy of nuclear 
bombing of the enemy's war-making capacity his economy, 
industry and population as the most effective means to at- 
tain victory. Such targets, as the Soviets even admit, would 
also be subjected to attack. But the fundamental strategic 
concept remains the decisive destruction of opposing forces 
and the seizure by occupation of the enemy's territories. 

In keeping with this strategic concept and with national 
policy, Soviet military doctrine holds necessary the coordi- 
nated use of all forms of military power, as expedient. This 
means flexibility in selection among military means, as well 
as in selecting between military and political means. It also 
is reflected in Soviet belief in the principle of balanced and 
varied military capabilities. Under the impact of nuclear 
and other modern weapons, the application of this Soviet 
doctrine has been extended from the idea simply of a com- 
bined force operating on a theater battlefield, to include co- 
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ordinated operations on a global scale. Thus combined op- 
erations of balanced forces remains the basic doctrine gov- 
erning the organization and combat employment of Soviet 
military capabilities, now more broadly construed than be- 
fore in terms of missions and forces. 

Complementing the reaffirmation of combined and bal- 
anced forces, Soviet military doctrine consistently continues 
to reject any strategy based upon predominant reliance on 
any particular weapons system including the ICBM with 
thermonuclear warhead. This principle is deeply ingrained 
in the Communist precept to avoid "gambling" on any single 
or "easy" means to victory. Such overreliance on any wea- 
pon is condemned as "adverturistic." 

In evaluating the forces needed to implement their stra- 
tegic concept, the Soviet military leaders see requirements 
to neutralize enemy missiles and bombers thousands of miles 
away, and at the same time to overcome infantrymen and 
tanks in all the vast reaches of Eurasia beyond the borders 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. To meet these requirements, the 
Soviets do not consider that nuclear striking capabilities 
suffice. Victory, in their view, requires defeating the enemy's 
military forces in order to seize and occupy vast areas of 
land and in the last analysis only a ground force can do 
this. Indeed, the Soviets believe that in a nuclear war this 
need may be even greater than in a conventional one. For 
one thing, the nuclear destruction of large numbers of troops 
will require very large reserves. Soviet generals have spe- 
cifically said that the use of nuclear weapons requires larger 
numbers of men than before. For another, the Soviets may 
believe that industrial, economic and manpower resources 
of other countries seized by advance on land would com- 
pensate in part for the extensive nuclear damage to the Soviet 
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economic system. Moreover, such action insures an end to 
enemy recuperation and resistance in the area seized. 

Subsequent chapters of this book examine in considerable 
detail Soviet military doctrine on the role of surprise and 
of the decisive factors in future war. Here we need only 
note the important conclusion that the Soviets have reviewed 
and modified their doctrine, without revising its fundamental 
assumption of a long and arduous war in which large armies 
are required. Consistent with this image of a long war, the 
Soviets describe the basic military, economic and morale 
potentials as "the decisive factors" in determining the out- 
come of war. An authoritative Ministry of Defense publica- 
tion has stated: "In the strategic planning of war the correct 
employment of the troops must be estimated not only for its 
initial period but for its whole course." 12 And in a rare 
specification of a Soviet strategic planning requirement, one 
Soviet general disclosed in 1957 that "strategy must estab- 
lish the requirements of the armed forces for the first year 
of military operations." 18 Subsequent requirements, he 
added, would be determined during the course of the war. 

One of the important revisions of Soviet military doctrine, 
during 1954 and early 1955, was a recognition of the great- 
ly increased importance of surprise in modern war with su- 
personic aircraft, long-range ballistic missiles, and nuclear 
weapons. Nonetheless, as we shall see, the Soviets hold that 
surprise can be neutralized by a vigilant and prepared major 
power so that it will not determine the outcome of a war. 

There was, however, a significant innovation in Soviet 
strategy and war planning associated with the increased im- 
portance accorded to surprise. At the beginning of 1955 
the conclusion was adopted that mere repulse of an attempted 
surprise attack might be insufficient and that if an enemy were 
clearly about to attack the U.S.S.R., a preemptive strike 
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should be made." Since there has been some confusion on 
this point, let us be clear that the Soviets explicitly distin- 
guished this preemptive strike from preventive war it was 
to be undertaken only if the enemy should himself attempt 
to make a surprise attack. A Soviet preemptive attack is 
contemplated for a situation which is not a time of their own 
choosing or the result of a deliberate planned buildup for 
optimum Soviet position for war. It represents a time when 
they believe that they must act or forfeit the strategic initia- 
tive to us. In essence it is a desperate last-minute effort to 
seize the initiative from the enemy who is about to attack 
or in the process of doing so. 

While this preemptive strategy has never been discussed 
in the open military press, except to be denied in propaganda, 
it has been referred to on a number of occasions in other 
authoritative sources. "Preventive war" or simply delib- 
erate initiation of hostilities would not, of course, be dis- 
cussed even in the type of limited sources which have dis- 
cussed preemptive attack. But in considering available in- 
dications of Soviet military thinking, and the particular 
Sovet concept of preemptive attack adopted in 1955, it is 
wise not to confuse the two things. 

We have discussed some basic aspects of Soviet strategy 
for a general war. The Soviet strategic concept is predicated 
on the fundamental principle that war, as an instrument of 
policy, may assume various forms. Limitations on theaters 
of conflict, or on use of nuclear or other weapons, are con- 
sidered as questions involving calculated advantage, and 
calculated maneuver to establish the conditions which would 
induce the opponent in his own self-interest to accept the 
limitations. 

The Soviets tend in their published writings to discount or 
deny the possibility of local and limited wars, particularly 
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limited nuclear war. But there are good reasons to doubt 
that such statements represent the real Soviet view or fore- 
shadow future Soviet behavior. They want to deter the 
United States from initiating such wars, and even from pre- 
paring defensively for them. In seeking to maneuver the 
U.S. into positions of choice between massive but mutual 
devastation, or no effective response at all, they strive to de- 
prive us of confidence that we have the alternative of limited 
nuclear reaction. But actual future Soviet initiative or re- 
sponse will be based on calculations of risk and gain. Lim- 
ited wars, indeed, represent the classic form of Communist 
limited military action, for limited objectives, and at limited 
risk. The Korean War is a notable example. 

Let us now turn to brief but essential reflection on the 
forces and capabilities envisaged and created in support of 
the Soviet strategy. We need not review in detail the in- 
ventory of Soviet military power. The general facts are 
well known: the emerging ICBM, a very large ground army, 
now equipped with excellent modern materiel; large air 
forces, including substantial tactical, airlift and naval sup- 
porting forces as well as enhanced air defense and long-range 
air power, and in the navy a moderate conventional surface 
force and a very large submarine fleet. The main point of 
interest to our present inquiry is the highly significant fact 
that the nature, size, composition, organization and deploy- 
ment of the Soviet armed forces all reflect very clearly the 
Soviet strategic concept and doctrine. The view of extended 
campaigns even in general war, in addition to being reflected 
in military doctrinal writings, is supported by the correspond- 
ing Soviet capabilities in the strategic offensive, active and 
passive air defense, and powerful land-air-sea theater forces. 
For example, two-thirds of Soviet military aircraft continue 
to be assigned to support of the surface forces; and despite 
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limited reductions well below those publicly announced 
the Soviet Army still maintains at varying strength some 175 
line divisions, including about 140 available for combat at 
any time. 

In building the military capabilities to implement their 
strategic concept, the Soviets have been guided not by re- 
placement of the capacities for conventional warfare, but by 
the addition to them of capacities for either general or lim- 
ited nuclear war. 

POSSIBLE VARIANTS OF FUTURE WAR 

The Soviet image of future war is a product of their own 
doctrinal views, together with estimates of the enemy's plans 
and capabilities, as applied to various strategic contexts. 
There are differing images to reflect different possible future 
wars wars of conquest and wars of defense, total war and 
limited wars. 

Let us examine, first, the case of general or total war. The 
Soviets have come to hold an image of future general war 
divergent from that which is generally held in the West. 
Several aspects of the differing Soviet view deserve our at- 
tention. 

First of these is the continued Soviet emphasis on massive 
and extended land campaigns, even in nuclear war. In Mar- 
shal Zhukov's still authoritative words: "Air power and nu- 
clear weapons by themselves cannot decide the outcome of 
armed conflict. Along with atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
in spite of their tremendous destructive power, large armies 
and a tremendous quantity of conventional arms inevitably 
will be drawn into military operations." 15 It is clear that 
Marshal Zhukov and his colleagues and successors do not 
mean the mere masses of men which so often were the Red 
Armies of the last war. They do mean the large, modern, 
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atomically armed and prepared land and supporting air and 
sea forces which they now maintain, engaged in major cam- 
paigns in Europe and other theaters. We have noted earlier 
the Soviet emphasis on the continued need for balanced 
forces, and unwillingness to give a predominant role to any 
single arm including the ICBM. 

As the foregoing implies, the Soviets visualize a general 
war as one continuing well after an initial exchange of stra- 
tegic nuclear strikes. The Soviets continue to assert both 
that a future major nuclear war would be long in duration, 
and, specifically, that blitzkrieg between super-powers is not 
a reliable strategy. As we have noted, they hold that sur- 
prise, greatly as it has increased in importance, cannot itself 
determine the outcome of a war against a major world power 
if that state has prepared for such a contingency and is vigi- 
lant. Of course, the Soviets do not regard this condition as 
one automatically or easily achieved; but they evidently in- 
tend to devote sufficient effort to defensive and retaliatory 
capabilities and they expect us to do the same to maintain 
preparedness on a level which in their view prevents sure 
victory by a sudden attack of either super-power on the 
other. 

The Soviets do not ascribe to the view that mutual devasta- 
tion spells mutual defeat. Soviet mobilization and dispatch 
of ground forces would in their view be much less critically 
disrupted than would ours by the initial and continuing nu- 
clear exchange, due to their larger force-in-being and to its 
deployment. The mutual destruction of strategic air bases 
and cities would presumably consume the major part of the 
respective long-range air forces and missiles, and the Soviets 
evidently calculate that the continued efforts of these forces 
would in a strategic sense cancel each other out. The re- 
maining Soviet armies are viewed as still able to defeat the 
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proportionately weakened enemy forces on the ground. Thus 
the Soviets apparently hope they could go on to win by oc- 
cupying the Eurasian continent and shrinking the Free World 
to a devastated America. The Soviets visualize the role of 
the combined ground and supporting air team not as a sub- 
sequent "mopping-up" stage, but as a contemporaneous 
significant element in determining the outcome of the war. 
Airborne and armored forces are considered especially suit- 
able for the nuclear battlefield. 

Thus, in the long run, the basic economic and military 
potential of the Soviet bloc, especially that mobilized before 
hostilities, is counted upon to "win." This does not, how- 
ever, mean that the Soviets are so certain of success, and so 
callous of costs and risks, that they would launch a general 
war in the foreseeable future. But the image I have drawn 
is that now held as the prospective course of a general nuclear 
war if one should eventuate. 

This view of general war may not appear to reflect ade- 
quately what many of us would regard as a full appreciation 
of the implications of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
Future Soviet views may come to be somewhat closer to ours, 
particularly as the pressure of procurement of exceedingly 
expensive emerging weapons systems compels further scru- 
tiny of the allocation of the Soviet military budget, and as 
manpower demands outstrip the supply. Khrushchev may 
come to impose new ideas of his own. But there are also 
deep and compelling influences which make unlikely a total 
or a sudden change in the fundamental Soviet strategic con- 
cept and doctrine. In addition, limited war requirements 
contribute importantly to the need for large balanced forces. 

We should next consider briefly a possible major war 
without the use of nuclear weapons. Now, a non-nuclear 
general war, in the fashion of World War II, seems indeed 
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quite unlikely. Particularly in the past five years the Soviets 
have shown signs of recognizing the decline of this possibil- 
ity in view of American and NATO policy. Nonetheless, the 
continuing Soviet view was expressed by Marshal Zhukov 
in 1957 in reply to a question on whether nuclear weapons 
would necessarily be used in a future war. He said: "No 
one, including I, can answer now with completeness because 
all wars, major and small, arise, are waged, and end, under 
different political, geographical and economic conditions." 18 

There is one case of a major war in which the Soviets may 
sometime attempt to place the West in a position where we 
will not use nuclear weapons; a major Soviet challenge which 
they would deem insufficient to provoke us to all-out massive 
retaliation under circumstances of mutual deterrence. Thus, 
while it is not probable, the Soviets might sometime launch 
a non-nuclear attack on West Germany, or on Western Europe 
in general, if they had been led to judge mutual deterrence 
to be so strong a restraint on American action that we would 
withhold our nuclear fire in response to such a major con- 
ventional attack in which neither major protagonist was di- 
rectly threatened. This might at the least present us and 
the people of the area involved with a most difficult choice. 
Whether or not this would lead us to fall in line with Soviet 
expectations, it would be sufficient if they came to believe 
that we would forego our nuclear retaliation. This dilemma, 
if it should ever come to pass, would derive from the con- 
trast of continuing Soviet dual capabilities for nuclear and 
non-nuclear warfare, while the West tends to be increasingly 
geared only for nuclear war. 

A major war with limited use of nuclear weapons is en- 
tirely possible. Restrictions born of mutual advantage would 
in this case limit the employment of nuclear weapons to "tac- 
tical" military targets, however these would be defined and 
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delimited. Such a war, the Soviets realize, is more likely 
than a major European non-nuclear war since the United 
States is not likely to engage in a major war without resort 
to its nuclear arsenal. On this type of war a veil is drawn 
over the Soviet image, for they do not publicly admit the 
possibility of limited nuclear war. In fact, the attempt to 
distinguish between strategic and tactical weapons or targets 
is declared propaganda and a ruse. 

Several considerations underlie the Soviet refusal to admit 
publicly the possibility of limited nuclear war. First, to do 
so would seriously dilute their campaign for prohibition of 
all atomic weapons. 

Secondly, and more basically, they realize that the pros- 
pect of a limited use of nuclear weapons would assist the 
West to redress the balance of power for wars other than a 
total one. It is, moreover, quite possible that, in the Soviet 
view, this might encourage us to start limited nuclear wars 
against the Communist Bloc. 

Thirdly, it would wipe out any Soviet hope of a major 
non-nuclear war. 

Finally, it would create an alternative to possible situa- 
tions in which the United States might have to choose between 
a strategy of massive but mutual retaliation, and one of either 
Western inaction or likely defeat. The Soviets evidently 
would not like us to know with certainty that the alternative 
of limited nuclear war was available. 

Now we come to the last type of possible future war local 
wars, nuclear or non-nuclear. Again, this type of war is 
not much discussed by the Soviets perhaps because this is 
the classic Soviet type of military action. Three circum- 
stances greatly increase the possibility and danger of future 
local wars of Soviet aggression. One is American deterrence 
of the USSR from general war as a means of attaining Soviet 
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expansive aims. Secondly is the Soviet counter-deterrence 
of our retaliatory strength to prevent us from using this 
strength to deter or to respond to limited Soviet aggression. 
Calculated risk by the Soviets of American non-use of SAC 
in retaliation for local aggression may increase as Soviet 
offensive striking power increases and the ICBM becomes an 
important operational capability. Thirdly, if increasing 
American reliance on nuclear weapons continues, it may be 
an inducement to engage in conventional local wars under 
the cover of mutual nuclear deterrence, particularly by in- 
direct aggression. 

For this and other reasons alluded to earlier, we may con- 
clude that the Soviets could have good reasons for not initiat- 
ing the use of nuclear weapons in a local war. But in re- 
sponse to American initiation of their use, the Soviets would 
(with one or two possible cases of exception) almost certainly 
reply by localized nuclear counterblows. The danger of 
the expansion of such a war would exist, but they, as well as 
we, would gain from not expanding the limits too widely. 
They would calculate the risks and costs, and they would 
expect us to do the same. 

If the Soviets should ever be convinced not only that they 
have deterred us from general war but also that they have 
"counter-deterred" us from meeting lesser overt challenges, 
there would be menacing possibilities for Soviet use of the 
stalemate born of mutual deterrence as a shield behind which 
threat and possible employment of the vast Soviet conven- 
tional forces could be used to expand Soviet control at what 
they could conclude was acceptable risk. 

CONCLUSION 

In the Communist view war is an instrument of policy. 
War, if resorted to, will include or restrict the use of par- 
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ticular forms of military power, as expedient to achieve 
Soviet aims, including self-preservation. Strategic doctrine, 
and the military establishment, are fashioned to allow the 
Soviet national leadership flexibility in making such decisions 
under various future circumstances. 



CHAPTER 2 

THE DECISIVE FACTORS IN MODERN WAR 



Surely nothing should concern us more than the Soviet 
view of the factors which will decide a future war. While 
there are many facets to this subject, a key one is the Soviet 
view of the essential nature of such a conflict. Will it be 
long and dependent on basic power potentials, or can it be 
quickly concluded? These matters are, of course, a key 
and integral part of the over-all Soviet strategic conceptions 
in the nuclear era. 1 

On such sensitive matters, needless to say, the Soviets are 
hardly likely to disclose frankly their full position, but we 
are greatly assisted in divining their thinking by considering 
what they tell their own senior officers. 

Before reviewing the development of current Soviet doc- 
trine on the decisive factors in modern war, it may be useful 
to note as background a recent statement which presents suc- 
cinctly the Soviet conclusion on the crucial question of the 
duration of a future general war. It appears in an article 
in the Soviet Army journal (equivalent of the Military Re- 
view) of June, 1958: 

"Technology of course quickens the pace of things, and 
generally speaking the appearance of new technical means 
creates now certain possibilities for achievement of victory 
in shorter times than before. Nonetheless, the armed forces 
of the two sides, and the scale of the arena of armed conflict 
under contemporary circumstances, are so great that one 
could scarcely conclude a war in a short period. Even the 

23 
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appearance of atomic and hydrogen weapons, and IRBMs and 
ICBMs, cannot secure the swift destruction of such massive 
armed forces, and consequently not the conclusion of the war. 
Moreover, the use of these weapons by both sides will more 
likely lead to extending the duration of the war than to speed- 
ing it. Hence, while in the past major wars could be short 
or long, in our time all major wars inevitably assume a quite 
drawn-out character."* 

This is the Soviet image of future war. What, then, in 
the Soviet view, are the key factors in determining its out- 
come? 

Soviet military doctrine emphasizes a number of elements 
which are termed the "decisive" or "fundamental" factors 
(formerly termed "the permanently-operating factors") 
which, it is said, "decide the course and outcome of wars." 
These factors represent the elements of national power which 
the Soviets believe in the final analysis play the decisive role 
in war. 

It may be useful to begin by a review of the evolution of 
Soviet thinking on these basic elements. The "permanently- 
operating factors" were compiled originally by Stalin in 
Order No. 55 of February 23, 1942." This thesis served 
thereafter as an eifective expression of Soviet military doc- 
trine until 1956, and was widely repeated in Soviet military 
writings and by military leaders such as Marshals Zhukov, 
Malinovsky, Konev, Vasilevsky, and Sokolovsky. 

The five "permanently-operating factors which decide the 
course and outcome (or fate) of wars," in the precise words 
of Stalin, were: 

(a) the stability of the rear 

(b) the morale of the army 

(c) the quantity and quality of divisions 
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(d) the armament of the army 

(e) the organizing ability of the command personnel 
The permanently-operating factors were contrasted with 

transitory or temporary factors, which it was admitted might 
be significant at some stage of a war (especially at the be- 
ginning), and which might even affect importantly the course 
and outcome of the war, but which were not considered to be 
decisive in determining the ultimate outcome of a war. The 
most important of the transitory factors was surprise. 

At the time the thesis of the permanently-operating factors 
was first presented, it clearly served the purpose of bolstering 
popular and military morale by assurance that the German 
successes, based upon the exploitation of temporary factors 
such as surprise, were transitory, and that the Soviets would 
ultimately win. And, in fact, the German expectations of 
the consequences of their surprise blow did turn out to have 
been exaggerated, and the Soviet (and Allied) basic strength 
did lead to victory. Again in the period from 1945 until 
Stalin's death in 1953, this thesis could be invoked for as- 
surance that Soviet basic strength was not overwhelmed by 
the American monoply, and later superiority, in atomic wea- 
pons. These considerations doubtless contributed to the 
propagation and the ingraining of the explicit doctrine of 
the decisive role of the permanently-operating factors, al- 
though in fact the factors had been dominant in Soviet doc- 
trine long before Stalin enunciated them in his "thesis." 

During the Stalinist postwar era virtually all serious So- 
viet discussions of military science and strategy, and most 
public and popular speeches and discussions of military af- 
fairs, cited the permanently-operating factors. Since, 
unlike most aspects of so-called "Stalinist" military science, 
this formulation was in fact apparently a contribution of 
Stalin himself, it was particularly moot whether the thesis 
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of the permanently-operating factors would survive the modi- 
fications of military doctrine in the post-Stalin era. Let us 
trace the evolution of Soviet views on the question since 1953. 

Marshal Vasilevsky delivered the first post-Stalin pro- 
nouncement on military science in an article a few days after 
the dictator's death. It was, both in intent and in content, a 
memorial to Stalin. And in it Vasilevsky repeated the long- 
standard theme: 

"The principle of the permanently-operating factors which 
decide the fate of modern wars, profoundly worked out by 
Comrade Stalin, is the key to a genuinely scientific materi- 
alistic understanding and use of the objective laws of war. 
This Stalinist thesis arms the Soviet people, its armed forces, 
with a clear and really scientific understanding of the neces- 
sary conditions which ... in case of war, will secure victory 
over the enemy." 5 

This statement may have been in part a reflex of the Sta- 
linist period. But Vasilevsky then the senior professional 
officer (Bulganin having reassumed the Ministry of Defense, 
and Zhukov having become the second of three "First Deputy 
Ministers") repeated twice a year later (February and 
May, 1954) that Soviet (no longer "Stalinist") military 
science "is based upon the permanently-operating factors 
which determine the outcome of wars." 8 

An article in September, 1953, by Major General Talen- 
sky, which opened a debate on the nature and laws of mili- 
tary science, made explicit for the first time the view that 
the permanently-operating factors were not themselves the 
laws of military sciences. This modification was intended to 
strengthen the viability of the concept of the permanently- 
operating factors, and to facilitate its transition into the 
emerging post-Stalinist military science. "We are far from 
minimizing the great significance in principle for military 
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science of the thesis of the permanently-operating factors/* 
General Talensky explained. And in an italicized paragraph 
he emphasized that "Victory in contemporary war is achieved 
by a decisive defeat of the enemy in the course of armed con- 
flict . . . on the basis of superiority in the permanently-operat- 
ing factors which determine the fate of wars . . ." 7 Continued 
Soviet restatements of the decisive role of these factors has 
undergone several other modifications. Early in 1954 it 
was usual for military experts to contrast Soviet recognition 
of these factors with a non-awareness of them in imperialist 
military doctrines. For example, two colonels writing in 
Red Star stated: "In contradistinction to bourgeois military 
theory, Soviet military science is based on the recognition of 
the decisive role in the conduct and outcome of contemporary 
wars of the permanently-operating factors . . ." 8 The same 
point was made by Marshal Vasilevsky in the statement cited 
earlier and by other military figures in the same period. 

During the following year an interesting shift took place, 
reflecting the increasing awareness of the need to study for- 
eign military thinking. 8 We have an excellent opportunity 
to judge this shift from a reprinting, with revisions, of an im- 
portant article by a military professor, Major General Puk- 
hovsky. General Pukhovsky's article, entitled "The Creative 
Character of Soviet Military Science" appeared first in the 
Military Herald 9 organ of the ground forces, in January, 
1954. It was republished in February, 1955, in a collection 
of articles on various aspects of Marxism-Leninism in Soviet 
military science. A comparison of the relevant passage in 
the two printings is revealing. 

In early 1954 Pukhovsky had written: "It is well known 
that bourgeois military thought, because of class limitations, 
always regarded and regards the questions of conducting war 
only as questions of military art and in isolation from the eco- 
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nomic and morale potentialities of the country. Only Soviet 
military science, with its thesis on the permanently-operating 
factors . . . placed these questions on a deeply scientific 

1 99 

basis. 

In early 1955, the passage was amended to read: "It is 
well known that contemporary bourgeois military science, 
in studying military, economic and moral-political questions 9 
cannot give a scientific explanation of the laws governing 
war because it is based on an anti-scientific, idealistic world- 
view, and therefore its conclusions often are erroneous, ad- 
venturistic. Only Soviet military science, guided by Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory and studying the experience of past and 
contemporary wars, generalized the question of the perman- 
ently-operating factors, which decide the fate of wars, and 
scientifically formulated them." 11 

Thus it would appear that the capitalists ignored the ques- 
tions of the economic and morale potentialities of the coun- 
try in 1954, "as is well known," but in studying them in 1955, 
"as is well known," failed to explain the basic laws underly- 
ing them. Moreover, the distinction credited to Soviet mil- 
itary thought is reduced to having "scientifically formulated" 
them. Nonetheless, this is not an idle or insignificant dis- 
tinction in the Soviet view. 

The statements cited above (except for the one by General 
Talensky) were not made in the course of the debate on the 
nature of military science. In that discussion, the idea of 
the universality of the laws of war had been debated and 
finally accepted. One important point developed in the de- 
bate was the conclusion that the thesis on the permanently- 
operating factors also "applies and has equal force for both 
contending sides. It is another question by whom and how 
this law is understood, and how it can be utilized for vic- 
tory."" 
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Another aspect of the thesis on the permanently-operating 
factors arose in the debate. Some of the participants, still 
wedded to the old Stalinist cliches, cited the thesis on these 
factors as the end-all of any question on basic laws of mili- 
tary science (and usually these persons were the ones who 
ascribed an innate and unique Soviet cognizance of these 
factors). In the final editorial (April, 1955) commenting on 
the debate, Military Thought decisively disposed of such a 
view: "It is easy to see that this is at least an avoidance of 
the question and not its solution, and at worst a voluntary or 
involuntary retreat from positions of Marxist materialism." 18 
But the thesis on the permanently-operating factors was not, 
itself, rejected by any means. To note one general restate- 
ment, the article on the factors in the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia volume that appeared in June, 1955, reiterated their 
continuing validity. The editorial in Military Thought 
(March 1955) also examined this question. It noted that the 
thesis on the permanently-operating factors was "often ap- 
proached one-sidedly and in some cases even incorrectly," 
but it characterized the thesis itself as one which "retains its 
scientific value also at the present." 1 * 

Thus, "the thesis on the permanently operating factors, 
expressing the dependence of the fate of wars on the funda- 
mental social-economic causes and conditions does not, of 
course, lose its definitive significance in contemporary wars. 
But it would be incorrect to ignore other factors which also 
play an important role in the achievement of victory in con- 
temporary war." 18 

Although slavish and unthinking mere repetition of the 
thesis on the permanently-operating factors was criticized, 
the importance of the factors themselves definitely was not. 

One change which occurred during the debate in 1954, 
and which was reflected in the revision of Pukhovsky's arti- 
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cle, was publicly expressed by Marshal of the Tank Troops 
Rotmistrov in March, 1955. Referring to some specified 
typical Soviet statements made in 1954, Rotmistrov com- 
mented that "from their discussions one can reach the con- 
clusion that the permanently-operating factors are divined 
only by Soviet military science, and that the idea had not 
occurred to bourgeois military science. If that were the case 
we could rest assured; we, silent, would calculate the per- 
manently-operating factors. . . . One cannot, of course, agree 
with this [view] . . . We must calculate on the basis that the 
bourgeois military figures, bourgeois military science, does 
not deny the significance of the permanently-operating fac- 
tors. Can it really be only on the basis that bourgeois mili- 
tary science perhaps gives these things different names? The 
fact of the matter is not in names, but in the essence of the 
question. It should incidentally be said that the permanent- 
ly-operating factors which decide the fate of wars have, to 
one or another degree, been considered also in the past by 
strategists seeking victory. " w 

The thesis on the decisiveness of the permanently-operating 
factors thus survived the partial "de-Sovietization" involved 
in admitting objective laws and partial bourgeois cognizance 
of the importance of these factors. 

Another challenge arose in the reassessment of the role of 
surprise. The permanently-operating factors also continued 
through the revision of the importance of surprise to enjoy 
their position of being regarded as decisive in determining 
the ultimate outcome of wars, except under particular condi- 
tions. Those military theoreticians and publicizers who most 
prominently advanced the revised view on the role of sur- 
prise, such as Marshal of the Tank Troops Rotmistrov and 
Lieutenant General Shatilov, made quite clear that despite 
the attribution of much greater significance to surprise in 
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the thermonuclear era, the "permanently-operating" factors 
remain fundamental and decisive. 

Thus Rotmistrov stated in March, 1955: "However, sur- 
prise cannot yield a decisive result, cannot bring victory in 
a war with a serious and strong enemy. . . . Consequently, 
the permanently-operating factors, in the final analysis, have 
always decided and will always decide the course and out- 
come of wars."" And General Shatilov reiterated in May, 
1955: "Soviet military science, while taking into account the 
growing role of surprise, is far from inclined to underrate 
the role of the permanently-operating factors, which decide 
the fate of wars." 

The volume of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia in which the 
article on "The Permanently-Operating Factors of War" ap- 
pears went to press in June, 1955; the author of the article 
is Major General Talensky. The article states: "Soviet mili- 
tary science does not deny the serious significance of the 
temporary factors: surprise, advantage in [prehostilities] 
mobilization, combat experience, etc., but it relies upon the 
permanently-operating factors to which the decisive role be- 
longs."' 9 

Several months later Major General Boltin emphasized, 
in an article entitled "On Soviet and Bourgeois Military 
Science," the things held in common by foreign and Soviet 
military thinking, but, nonetheless, he found great difference 
on the point of the decisive factors. Indeed, he even used 
the earlier phrase "in contradistinction to bourgeois military 
science" in describing Soviet reliance on these factors. He 
noted that while Soviet military science "understands the sig- 
nificance in contemporary war of the factor of surprise of at- 
tack and other temporary factors," it "relies on the well- 
known thesis of the permanently-operating factors which de- 
termine the outcome of wars . . ." 2 
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In view of a prevalent misconception assuming this thesis 
to have been rejected on doctrinal grounds, it may be useful 
to note the frequency of reiteration of the thesis on the de- 
cisive role of the permanently-operating factors throughout 
and subsequent to the debates on military science. In the 
period 1953 through 1955 there were at least fifty-seven re- 
affirmations of this thesis. 21 However, in the period follow- 
ing Khrushchev's attack on Stalin in February, 1956, refer- 
ence to the thesis by the old name virtually ceased. The fac- 
tors themselves are constantly reiterated and reaffirmed, 
simply not under the old rubric. 

The reason for the persistence of Soviet attention to the 
"decisive factors" is that they are meaningful as an expres- 
sion of important elements deeply imbedded in current So- 
viet military doctrine for nuclear as well as non-nuclear war. 
Even though the thesis formulation itself has fallen into 
disuse, the major practical significance of the factors involved 
continues and will continue so long as the strategic concept 
is basically unchanged. 8 " The fundamental importance of 
these factors has not at any time even been questioned by any 
Soviet source. On the contrary, during the doctrinal re- 
visions of 1953-1955 an attempt was made to revitalize the 
thesis so that it would be treated not merely as a formula, but 
as a practical guide in creative thinking on military affairs. 
Those who introduced modifications on its role and on re- 
lated issues such as the role of surprise reaffirmed explicitly 
and unambiguously the continued role of the decisive per- 
manently operating factors. As we shall see later, more 
recently (1956-1959) these factors have usually been spok- 
en of simply as "the decisive factors in war." This illus- 
trates clearly what has gradually happened to the thesis 
modification in form, but not in essential content and influ- 
ence. Such a change has occurred because of the fact that 
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the formulation of the "permanently-operating factors" was 
so closely associated with the name of Stalin, and particu- 
larly because it had become ossified into a stereotyped for- 
mula. 

What, one may ask, is the practical significance of the 
doctrine of the decisive factors? Colonel Piatkin, a profes- 
sor at the Frunze Academy, has indicated their importance 
as follows: 

"The enormous significance, not only theoretical but prac- 
tical a/50, of the thesis on the permanently-operating factors 
in war consists in the fact that it shows on which main tasks 
the strength of the combatant state must be concentrated in 
order to secure victory in war. That thesis is therefore the 
key to the understanding of the perspectives of a war and 
the means to gain victory. 

"But the potentiality must not be confused with reality. 
Those are two different things. In order to convert the po- 
tentiality for victory into reality, it is necessary not only to 
know the objective laws of war, but also to be able to apply 
them with complete knowledge of affairs, with a calculation 
of the character and of all the requirements of contemporary 
warfare." 28 

If, indeed, a decisive significance is attributed to these 
factors and they are a basis for determining priorities in mil- 
tary development, their practical significance is readily seen 
to be immense. 

As we have noted, it came to be realized by Soviet military 
experts in 1954 and 1955 that military doctrine had no mon- 
opoly on comprehension of the basic objective laws of war 
nor even on the concept of the decisiveness of basic morale, 
economic and military potentialities. Inasmuch as this very 
concept had previously been held to give Soviet military 
science a superiority over bourgeois military doctrines, the 
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changed appreciation raised the serious question of the pos- 
sible disappearance of this superiority. A solution was found 
which, while conceivably sophistry, is more likely to repre- 
sent the real Soviet view. The new point in military think- 
ing was introduced into available published literature in the 
previously mentioned collection of articles on Soviet mili- 
tary science printed in early 1955. The following sentences, 
which had not appeared in the article by Major General Puk- 
hovsky as it was originally published in 1954, were added 
to his article a year later: 

"In the conditions of the socialist system, there exist all 
the realistic potentialities for the achievement of an advantage 
over the enemy in all the permanently-operating factors ... 

"Soviet military science shows that victory in war is gained 
by that state which secures for itself for the whole course of 
the war a superiority in the permanently-operating factors 
which decide the fate of wars. . . ."** 

The same point was reiterated by Marshal Rotmistrov in 
March, 1955: "We do not doubt that in the circumstances 
of our socialist economic system . . . there exist all the neces- 
sary potentialities for the achievement of superiority in the 
basic, decisive, permanently-operating factors. In that is 
our superiority, our strength, and our invincibility." 25 

The Soviet Union is thus seen as possessing a superior 
potential in basic economic, morale, and military strength, 
a potential which must be realized by active Soviet policy 
measures. However, such statements should be read in the 
light of the traditional Bolshevik emphasis on distinguishing 
between potentialities, which are so to speak the raw ma- 
terial of history, and the manipulative role of proletariats 
and policymakers in converting these potentialities into real 
achievements. Colonel Piatkin made this point explicit in 
his earlier cited statement. 
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In a work on Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army 
published in 1957, Colonel Zakharov explicitly stated: "Vic- 
tory in war depends not only on the economic and morale 
potentialities, the quantity and quality of troops, and the 
armament of the army, but also on how well these factors 
will be utilized." 88 Specifically, this concept provides the 
doctrinal basis for the policy of priority to realizing the po- 
tentialities of the Soviet economic system in miltary strength. 

The decisive (permanently-operating) factors were defined 
and interpreted by Major General Talensky in the Encyclo- 
pedia article in 1955 as the "economic, political, and mili- 
tary factors which decide the course and outcome of wars."* 7 
Though the "thesis" on the factors was soon thereafter 
dropped, the factors, much as interpreted by Talensky, have 
continued and presently continue to be reaffirmed. The first 
of the factors, "the stability of the rear," Talensky defined 
as "encompassing the economic, political and morale po- 
tentialities of a state." 28 And, as a number of Soviet spokes- 
men have indicated, "it is no accident that among the per- 
manently-operating factors which decide the fate of wars, 
stability of the rear stands in first place." 29 

The "rear" supplies the combat forces with the where- 
withal to conduct military operations; basically this means 
the warmaking potential of the country. The main elements 
in this potential are industry and transportation. 

"The history of wars," said Colonel Baz, writing in mid- 
1958, "teaches that only those states withstood the trials of war 
which showed themselves stronger than their opponents in the 
development and organization of the economy. Moreover, one 
of the fundamental laws of victory in contemporary war con- 
sists precisely in the fact that in its foundation contemporary 
war is an economic war. . . . Consequently, future war will 
in still greater degree than past world wars require in its 
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preparation and conduct a precise calculation of the economic 
potentials of one's own country and of the enemy." 80 

In another 1958 article, entitled "Economic Potential and 
its Significance in Modern War," Lt. Colonel Strigachev pre- 
sents the ideological basis for superiority in this particular 
fundamental factor "under equal economic potentials, the 
military economic potential of the socialist country is great- 
er than that of a capitalist country." 81 But the Soviets go 
much further in claiming that such a superiority even offsets 
a greater economic production. According to Colonel Lev- 
anov, "One cannot judge the economic potential of a country 
only according to the level of development of production or 
the strength of the production facilities and economic re- 
sources. It is essential to give attention also to the character 
of the economic and state structure, on which depends the 
effectiveness of the utilization of economic resources and the 
tempo of productive development, which has great signifi- 
cance in military affairs as well." 82 Thus, he continues, "The 
socialist system of economy . . . gives our state an enormous 
superiority over any capitalist state in relation to the econom- 
ic and morale potential of the country and to its utilization 
to achieve victory in war." 88 This view is regularly expressed 
by Soviet military writers. 84 

Morale is the second key factor. In an article on "Morale 
Potential and Its Significance in Modern War," Colonel 
Sidorov states: "He who has the greatest reserves, the great- 
est sources of strength, the greatest endurance and popular 
steadfastness, is victorious in war. This Leninist principle 
is confirmed by the entire experience of wars in the [current] 
machine era. From this it is clear that for victory in modern 
war it is necessary to have a superiority over the enemy in 
the economic, morale, and military respects, that is, to com- 
mand a higher economic, morale, and military potential."* 
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If these statements reflect the true Soviet appereciation 
of the importance of morale, the question immediately pre- 
sents itself: Who has the strongest morale, and why? 

The Soviets have generally shown confidence that "The 
morale esprit of the armed forces of a state with an advanced 
social and political structure, conducting a just war, will 
always be higher than the morale of the armed forces of a 
state with a reactionary system, conducting an unjust, aggres- 



sive war." 88 



While, as we have noted, the Soviets have admitted in re- 
cent years that "Contemporary bourgeois military science 
cannot fail to consider economic and morale potentials of the 
combatant sides along with the purely military potentiali- 
ties,"* 7 they consistently argue that only the U.S.S.R. is able 
properly to understand morale and its sources, and to utilize 
and maximize morale. 88 Accordingly, "Military figures of 
the capitalist countries also attempt to rely upon the morale 
strengths of their states, but their strategy cannot count upon 
the lasting morale support of the entire society because it 
does not express the interests of the people, is not inspired 
by the good aims of a just war. Such a strategy leads to 
an over-evaluation of the purely military factors, to adven- 
turism in military art, to overestimating the role of one or 
another weapon, arm, or element of the armed forces." 88 

It is of interest that the morale issue is thus related to the 
alleged Western over-reliance on "ultimate" weapons. Thus, 
too, Western "military ideologies" are said to grasp at de- 
ception and at the comfort of the individual soldier, rather 
than at the "true" political-ideological foundations for mo- 
rale. 40 In one recent discussion, the present writer was sing- 
led out for attack for allegedly "crudely distorting the ques- 
tion of the sources of the high morale-combat qualities of the 
personnel of the Soviet army and navy. The American so- 
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ciologist [sic] Garthoff, for example, considers that the com- 
bat and morale qualities of the Soviet soldier are due to 'the 
traits of the Russian character,' his 'general love for Rus- 
sia'. . . ." 41 More precisely, though the Soviets preferred not 
to quote it, I had said that in World War II the Soviet soldier 
had generally fought well not because of the Soviet regime, 
but despite it/ 3 

There can be little doubt of the sincerity of Soviet con- 
cern over morale the extensive indoctrination and surveil- 
lance both in the armed forces and in civilian life bears wit- 
ness to the fact. The matter of Soviet views of "stability" of 
Soviet, American, and other populations and armies is, how- 
ever, one on which the publicly stated line may or may not 
correspond to actual estimates. But regardless of unex- 
pressed Soviet leadership apprehensions over the morale 
of the Soviet people or even because there may be such 
the importance of this factor in Soviet military thinking is 
clear. 

The readjustment of Soviet military doctrine to fit the 
nuclear age for this is what the modifications amount to 
has but enhanced the importance of morale in Soviet eyes. 
In one of the earliest Soviet accounts to discuss this question 
specifically, Colonel Piatkin wrote: "It is necessary to un- 
derline that in the complex conditions of future war, with 
the employment of new powerful weapons, the moral-polit- 
ical and moral-combat qualities of the troops and the people 
in the cause of winning victory over the enemy will have still 
greater significance." 43 This judgment has been repeated 
frequently in the last five years. Military technologist Major 
General Pokrovsky has thus pointed out, for example, that 
"atomic weapons create a situation in which the morale fac- 
tor acts still more strongly than in ordinary war." 44 The de- 
mands on the individual soldier and increased requirements 
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for steadfastness, endurance, and discipline in a nuclear war 
are clearly recognized. 

The remaining three "permanently-operating factors" of 
the old thesis require less explanation. The "quantity and 
quality of divisions" has been interpreted less crudely than, 
perhaps, was Stalin's original idea and the literal meaning 
of the phrase. Major General Talensky specifically indi- 
cated in his Encyclopedia article that it refers to "all arms 
and components of the armed forces," explaining that the 
division is "the basic tactical formation, the unit of calcula- 
tion in the general determination of the relation of forces." 48 
This determination of the "relation of forces" is the basic 
Soviet military-political strategic estimate of the situation. 4 * 
It is, therefore, possible that this emphasis on counting divis- 
ions and other combat forces in being may exercise a 
larger role than in Western calculations. 

The fourth factor, "the armament of the army," is (again 
in General Talensky's words), "one of the decisive factors 
determining the development of the means and forms of 
armed conflict." 47 Facets of this factor have been dealt with 
by other authorities. In a monograph entitled "The Arma- 
ment of the Army One of the Permanently-Operating Fac- 
tors Which Decide the Fate of Wars," published in 1954, 
Colonel Kozlov discusses the subject at length. 48 Major Gen- 
eral Lagovsky, in his 1957 work "Strategy and Economics," 
also stresses this factor as well as the continuing decisiveness 
of basic economic potential. 49 

These factors "divisions" and "armament" together 
with the ability of the officers corps ("the organizing ability 
of the command personnel"), 50 constitute military poten- 
tial. The term military potential, in the words of Lieutenant 
General Krasil'nikov of the General Staff, "does not exhaust 
all of the potentialities of the country for conducting modern 
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war, but is only one of the important items [which compose] 
these potentialities. The ability of a country to conduct a 
war depends not only on military potential, but also on eco- 
nomic and political potentialities." 51 

In addition to "divisions" and "armament," General Kras- 
iPnikov notes specifically two other elements of military po- 
tential: "cadre ground, air and sea forces," and "trained re- 
serves." One may question the distinction between "divi- 
sions" and "cadres," but apparently the latter means the 
cadre for mobilization of the reserves, in addition to com- 
bat-ready divisions (and other units) in being in peacetime." 
General Krasil'nikov states that the Soviet system is best both 
for "mobilization" and for "retaliation"; this reference may 
be related to the specification of "cadres" and "divisions" 
(forces in being). In any case, the major point is clear: 
the Soviets believe there is a continuing need for a large com- 
bat-ready military force ("land, air 9 and sea") as well as 
strong readily mobilizable reserves. 

In addition, in an article entitled "The Essence of Mil- 
itary Potential," Colonel Petrov calls attention to the fact 
that "The deployment of the armed forces, particularly under 
circumstances of the wide employment of nuclear weapons 
delivered by rockets and supersonic jet air power, is of seri- 
ous importance to the military potential of a country." 58 Not 
only do the Soviets stress armed forces in being, but also ap- 
propriately deployed, and finally, supported by adequate re- 
serves. 

The thesis on the "permanently-operating factors which 
decide the course and outcome of wars" in its time provided 
a theoretical concept formulating the main elements of politi- 
cal, morale, economic, and military potential with which 
to guide the Soviet military leadership in establishing priori- 
ties of military development. But in recent years a review 
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of the usefulness of the formula has occurred. The formula- 
tion of the thesis itself has now been jettisoned, for two rea- 
sons: first, it was a codification made by Stalin and thus 
served to represent a support for the claims to a perfect Sta- 
linist military science; and secondly, uncritical parroting 
of the thesis served to freeze the doctrinal significance of the 
basic economic, political, morale, and military factors into 
a stereotyped formula. Experiments with reviving the real 
doctrinal essence in 1954-1955 by calling for a dynamic ap- 
proach to the thesis have more recently (1956-1959) been 
succeeded by discarding the familiar sterotype and concen- 
trating on the basic factors themselves. This is clearly seen 
in the review of a book ("Marxism-Leninism on War and 
the Army," by Colonel Chuvikov, revised edition published 
in 1956) which neglected to keep pace with the evolution of 
Soviet military doctrinal formulation and repeated the old 
stereotype. 6 * Writing in Red Star in February 1957, the re- 
viewers (three colonels, all doctors of military science) stat- 
ed quite frankly: "Thus the question of the conditions for 
achieving victory in contemporary war is presented in the 
book in the old way, as a question of five permanently operat- 
ing factors. It would be more proper to speak of the morale- 
political, economic, and military factors, and to attempt to 
illuminate comprehensively their place in the achievement 
of victory in war. The author of the book to a notable degree 
absolutizes the permanently-operating factors." 55 

In the following month Red Star published a key article 
by Colonel Baz, entitled "V. I. Lenin on the Fundamental 
Factors Which Decide the Course and Outcome of Wars." 
These new "fundamental factors" Colonel Baz cited are the 
old permanently-operating factors paraphrased and refor- 
mulated: the economic and morale basis of the rear, the 
morale of the armed forces, the quantity and quality of com- 
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bat technology, the ability of military men. Now, of course, 
they are attributed to Lenin (in the style of the new "cult of 
Lenin"), rather than to Stalin, the author of the old thesis.* 
Colonel Baz leaves no doubt as to the important purpose of 
the reformulation: namely, the freeing from the old stereo- 
typed formula in order more comprehensively to make use 
of the practical implications of the decisive factors, and of 
certain other factors of increased importance, particularly 
surprise. "Nothing," he explains, "would be so dangerous 
for Soviet military science as a dogmatic interpretation of one 
or another question of the development of military aifairs. 
We have had attempts to boil all military theory down to the 
thesis of J. V . Stalin on the permanently operating factors 
which decide the course and outcome of wars. This thesis 
in its foundation does reproduce the Leninist ideas on the 
conditions for victory over the enemy. However, it does not 
entirely exhaust the question of factors determining the 
course and outcome of contemporary war. One could, for 
example, show that it does not include such very important 
factors as the training of the troops, their organization, the 
military art, the state of military theory of the combatant 
armies, and others. One should also not fail to note that in 
present conditions the significance of the factor of surprise 
in particular has grown." 56 



* The first attempt to shift the credit for the decisive factors partly from 
Stalin to Lenin had occurred as early as July, 1955, when a writer in the 
semi-classified journal of the Chief Political Administration said that: "Basing 
on Leninist theses . . . J. V. Stalin formulated the general thesis on the per- 
manently operating factors which determine the course and outcome of war." 
The same article also credited both Lenin and Stalin with acute awareness 
of the importance of other factors, including surprise. Finally, the permanent- 
ly operating factors were referred to as "Leninist theses on the basic factors 
of victory in contemporary war." (Major V. Zubarev, "V. I. Lenin and Mili- 
tary Science," Propagandist i agitator, No. 13, July, 1955, pp. 10-12. See also 
Col. A. Lagovsky, Strategiia i ckonomika, [September 20] 1957, p. 15) 
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The new more flexible formulation, begun in 1956, thus 
became more explicitly the successor to the old formula. 

In 1957 Marshal Zhukov stated that "the success of war 
depends on a series of factors, in particular the technical 
level and condition of the arms of the armed forces [the 
quantity and quality of divisions; the armament of the army], 
the combat ability and mastery of the troops, the art of the 
supreme command, commanders, and operational-tactical 
officer cadres [the organizing ability of the command per- 
sonnel], and the main thing whether the people and the 
army recognize the just aims of the war because of which 
the government has led them into the given war [the stability 
of the rear; the morale of the army] . . . The factors which 
have been noted above display their decisive influence on the 
character of the war and the means of its conduct." 57 

With these words Zhukov reiterated the elements which 
constituted the former permanently-operating factors and 
clearly expressed the continuing attention to these factors, 
as can be seen by comparison with the old formulation in- 
dicated in the bracketed insertions. On another occasion 
in 1957 Zhukov reiterated that "Success [in war] depends 
on a series of factors, in particular the technical level and 
quality of the armed forces, the morale, the combat training 
and mastery of the troops." 58 

Other high officers have continued to make similar use of 
the paraphrased permanently-operating "fundamental" or 
"decisive" factors, with no change in the period since Zhu- 
kov's fall. In 1957 and 1958 there were even six cases 
where the old formulation of the permanently-operating fac- 
tors was explicitly and favorably used.* Two were in mili- 
tary books; none of the many reviews of these books objected 
to use of the term. One of the authors, indeed, was promoted 
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from colonel to major general soon after. But, in general, 
the old restrictive formulation is omitted. 

In December, 1958, a particularly significant article by 
Colonel Sidorov returned to the use of the term "permanent- 
ly-operating factor," adding newly stressed additional fac- 
tors to the category. A pertinent passage summing up the 
Soviet view is worth our attention: 

"The course and outcome of contemporary war depends 
more than ever before on the economic, morale, and military 
potentialities of the combatants. This conclusion of V. I. 
Lenin provides the key to understanding the decisive factors 
which secure victory in contemporary war. Soviet military 
science, basing itself on Leninist theses, has extensively re- 
vealed the role in war both of the permanently-operating fac- 
tors, and of the temporary, transitory factors. This is, in 
particular, borne witness by the well known statement of J. 
V. Stalin, set forth in the Order of the Peoples' Commissar 
of Defense of 23 February 1942, speaking of such perma- 
nently-operating factors as the stability of the rear, the morale 
of the army, the quantity and quality of divisions, the arma- 
ment of the army, and the organizing ability of the command 
personnel. 

"The thesis on the permanently-operating factors, which 
generalized Leninist ideas, was at that period a new word in 
Soviet military science. Under the influence of the cult of 
the individual, however, this thesis began to be turned into 
an infallible dogma. Military science, moreover, cannot at 
all restrict itself to the study of the factors listed. There exist 
also permanently-operating factors which are not decisive in 
some cases but can under certain circumstances acquire a 
determining importance. Among them, for example, are 
the factors of space or geography, and of time, and a number 
of others. In addition, one must not ignore factors which are 
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not considered as permanently-operating: surprise, advance 
preparations for opening military operations, and a favorable 
strategic position. These factors are not operative through- 
out the entire course of the war, but mainly in its initial pe- 
riod. Their role substantially changes depending on the 
level of development of military technology. Thus, as a re- 
sult of the unprecedented progress of contemporary weapons, 
and above all of nuclear weapons, jet aviation, and missiles, 
surprise is now in effect already turning into a permanently- 
operating factor, and that circumstance must be taken into 
account by military science. 

"Under contemporary conditions, the role of science and 
technology grows enormously; without them it would be 
impossible to advance any field of endeavor, including the 
military. Hence science too should be added to the list of 
permanently-operating factors determining the fate of war."* 

Thus we see that Soviet belief in the continued vitality and 
decisiveness of the basic economic-morale-military potentials 
led them to drop the old stereotyped thesis on the permanent- 
ly-operating factors, so that consideration of the "fundamen- 
tal" or "decisive" factors themselves, and of other important 
considerations such as geographical space and surprise, may 
be more fruitfully examined in military scientific investiga- 
tions and more usefully applied to practical issues. For, as 
Major General Lagovsky has said: "All these potentials must 
be developed and strengthened by all measures since pre- 
cisely they, in their interrelation, decide the outcome of mil- 
itary operations and consequently of the entire war as a 
whole."" 

Since it is now clear that Soviet doctrine ascribes decisive 
importance to the basic military, economic and morale po- 
tentials, it is useful at this point to inquire into the opera- 
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tional significance of these factors in Soviet thinking and 
action. 

In his key article in Military Thought in 1953, Major Gen- 
eral Talensky indicated the importance attributed when he 
said: "Victory in modern war is achieved by a decisive de- 
feat of the enemy ... on the basis of a superiority in the per- 
manently-operating factors which decide the outcome of wars, 
on the foundation of an all-sided utilization of the economic, 
morale-political, and military potentialities in their unity and 
inter-relationship." 08 

In the discussion which followed General Talensky's arti- 
cle no one even sought to challenge this view. An Air 
Force colonel, for example, pointed out that "Only a state 
which ... is capable of creating and maintaining a stable 
superiority in the permanently-operating factors over the 
course of a long period is in position to gain victory in con- 
temporary war." 04 The official views expressed in an edi- 
torial closing the theoretical debate of 1953 to 1955 pre- 
sented this same point in other words: "Marxism-Leninism 
places victory in war in dependence upon real, objective con- 
ditions, underlining that he wins the war who masters advan- 
tages in military, economic, and morale-political potentiali- 
ties, and who is able to utilize these advantages in the armed 
conflict." 66 

By themselves these terms of generality are not significant. 
The importance of the view reflected in these generalities is 
their influence on Soviet military strategy. The basic devel- 
opments in military technology, political affairs, industrial 
progress, geographic-strategic changes these are all speci- 
fied "determine the economic, morale, and military poten- 
tials" which "must be calculated in the working out of stra- 
tegic plans." 88 "Military strategy is based on a correct utili- 
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zation of the permanently-operating factors which decide the 
fate of wars." 87 

The economic aspect of strategic planning has grown con- 
siderably in Soviet military thinking in recent years. "Now, 
as never before," according to Major General Lagovsky, "the 
potentialities of strategy depend upon the planned and accu- 
rate functioning of industry and transport." 68 Still more funda- 
mentally, the Soviets hold that "A strategic plan going be- 
yond the limits of economic potentiality is adventurism. 
Strategy not founded in an adequate economic base inevitably 
will suffer failure"* Expressing the same point several 
years ago, Marshal Vasilevsky declared: "One can have fine 
strategic and operational plans and still lose a war, if these 
plans are not economically supported. . . ." 

It is evident that the Soviet view of the importance of eco- 
nomic potential in future war is informed by the conception 
of even nuclear war as a long extended conflict. 

The importance of economic mobilization and support de- 
serves brief elaboration here. It may be useful also to note 
its connection with the problem of morale, particularly for 
a war in which the enemy employs nuclear strategic bombing. 
We shall later examine further the problem of morale. 

Wars, states Colonel Fedorov, "are now conducted primar- 
ily on the basis of that technology, munitions, and all other 
forms of supply which are produced by the labor of the peo- 
ple in the very course of the war. Hence the degree of labor 
exertion, self-sacrifice and enthusiasm exhibited by the peo- 
ple in their work to fill the needs of the front, directly and 
particularly influences the course and outcome of the war. 
In this, the masses in the rear experience numerous and de- 
structive bombings by enemy aviation, which brings great 
difficulties and deprivations and makes particularly high de- 
mands on morale." 71 
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In short, despite the expectation of nuclear bombing, con- 
tinued military production is anticipated. In fact, although 
the Soviets possess enormous stocks of weapons, in the light 
of the cost and rapid obsolescence of many weapons, they 
have even indicated that wartime production will remain pri- 
mary since even nuclear war will be long and drawn-out. In 
the authoritative military theoretical volume of the Officer's 
Library, Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army (1957), 
Colonel Levanov declares: "In contemporary war reserves 
of prepared military items do not have as decisive an influ- 
ence on satisfying the needs of the front as do energy re- 
sources, productive capacities, and reserves of strategic raw 
materials and fuel." 72 Similarity, in another recent discus- 
sion, Colonel Tarasenko states "Under conditions of contem- 
porary war one cannot secure regular supply of weapons, 
materiel and supplies only from prepared stocks and reserves. 
Now the needs of the front can be fully satisfied only as a 
result of full exploitation of the current military produc- 
tion. . ," 78 

Thus we see that the Soviets regard the industrial and 
transportation preparedness of a state as a key aspect of 
planning for the eventuality of a long war. As Lt. General 
Krasil'nikov of the General Staff has stated: "The level of 
military potential cannot be correctly determined without 
considering also the degree of preparedness of the industry 
of a country for mass production of modern armament and 
combat materiel, and of transport for obtaining uninterrup- 
ted supply of everything necessary for the front." 74 

Finally, in a rare instance of specification of the Soviet 
strategic planning requirement, Major General Lagovsky has 
disclosed: "The fundamental thing that strategy must estab- 
lish are the requirements of the armed forces for the first 
year of military operations" Subsequent requirements, 
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he added, must be determined during the course of the war. 

There is evidence indicating that strong military concern 
for providing the industrial capacity for war-making in- 
fluenced Sovet military leaders to support the coalition of 
forces headed by Khrushchev which deposed Malenkov from 
the premiership in 1955. 7a At that time, the military were 
assured that attention would be devoted to heavy industry, 
and to maintenance of large state reserves of materiel and 
of products, in order to increase defense capabilities. 

In view of the Soviet attribution to the United States of a 
proclivity for strategic bombing one would anticipate keen 
awareness of the problem of reducing the vulnerability of the 
Soviet economic war potential. Measures to protect the 
economy from hostile military action would, it is true, hardly 
be discussed fully and frankly even in the military press. 
And, in fact, the only reference prior to 1956 known to the 
present writer was the statement of Col. General of Aviation 
Nikitin (in 1949) that "Air power has become an effective 
means of action in the deep rear of the enemy, requiring a 
reexamination of the question of the distribution of indus- 
try. 77 Nonetheless, serious discussions of "the military econ- 
omy" (as the Soviets term the military and warmaking as- 
pects of the economic system as a whole) would disclose no 
secrets in raising the problem of possible contingencies in 
which the economy could not be counted upon entirely for 
wartime availability. Yet such an awareness has been re- 
markably slow in penetrating Soviet military writings on the 
wartime role of the economy. 

Soviet discussions of the conversion and mobilization of 
the economy for war and of the role of "the military econo- 
my" which were published in the period through 1955 failed 
to raise the problem of the vulnerability and hence even 
the question of the full availability of the economy in time 
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of war. 78 The possible effects of nuclear and thermonuclear 
bombing, by either side, were ignored as if such a threat did 
not exist. Discussion of conversion and organization of the 
economy for war proceeded apparently on the implicit as- 
sumption that the peacetime economy would pass relatively 
unscathed into a new and important career of military serv- 
ice. This represents a remarkable lack of attention to what 
would appear to be an obvious and dominating factor. While 
the earlier articles may be excused for this omission, a num- 
ber of these discussions date from as late as 1955. To be 
sure, the fact that discussions of the role of the economy in 
war lagged so strikingly in grasping a simple appreciation of 
the danger of nuclear attack for the economic system does 
not reflect a lack of high-level Soviet concern for the strategic 
defense of the country. 

Apparently the earliest Soviet discussion of the role of 
the economic potential to recognize the effect of possible nu- 
clear devastation appeared in late 1956. Colonel Raitarov- 
sky noted that "under conditions of the employment of new 
forms of weapons [i.e., nuclear weapons, and missile and 
other delivery systems] transport has to function under great 
tension," and that "such factors as the territory of a country 
and geographical distribution of production have great sig- 
nificance." 79 In 1957 and 1958 a few additional discus- 
sions raised this issue. As Major General Lagovsky noted 
in his important work on Strategy and Economics (1957): 
"With the probability of employment of the newest weapons 
against economic targets, defense of one's own economy 
against hostile actions assumes particularly great signifi- 
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cance. 



In his initial article on the subject, Colonel Raitarovsky 
did raise one key aspect of the problem, and further alleges 
Soviet superiority in preparing to face the implications of 
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this challenge. He asserts that the United States cannot dis- 
perse its industry (sixty per cent of which is, he says, con- 
centrated in eight northeastern states) because of opposition 
by "monopolies." 

"On the other hand," Colonel Raitarovsky confidently de- 
clares, "our country with its vast spaces and rich natural re- 
sources has the opportunity of dispersing its production to 
make it less vulnerable to [actions of] the enemy, without 
violating the principle of proximity of production to the 
sources of raw materials and regions of consumption. Only 
a socialist government can take on its shoulders such grand- 
iose tasks as the creation in a short period, in the course of 
the next two or three five-year plans, of a third powerful 
metallurgical base in the east of the country, with a produc- 
tion [objective] of 15 to 20 million tons of iron per year." 81 

Whether the Soviets are really so sanguine about their 
ability successfully to avert devastation may be doubted, but 
the scope of the effort as outlined marks it as a serious one. 
Similarly, it is known that industrial expansion in the 
U.S.S.R. has for some time been ordered to follow dispersal 
and avoidance of present urban-industrial centers, in par- 
ticular Moscow and Leningrad. More recently, in 1957 and 
1958, the industrial reorganization and general decentraliza- 
tion of the Soviet economy into about one hundred "economic 
councils" has provided a much more viable basis for meeting 
the needs of nuclear war. 82 Indeed, in November, 1957, 
Khrushchev himself declared: "The reorganization of the di- 
rection of industry which we have undertaken also creates 
a more autonomous management of industry. That, too, im- 
proves our strategic position." 88 He added that while this 
was "not the main aim of the reorganization, it is nonethe- 
less a very considerable one." 

It is not necessary here to examine the question of Soviet 
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views on the relative importance of attacking the enemy's 
economy, save to note that while raising the importance of 
this mission they have continued to hold to the strategic con- 
cept of victory ultimately through destruction of the enemy's 
armed forces rather than of his warmaking capacities. 84 

The second major component of power considered crucial 
for war is the morale potential. Pointing out that the eco- 
nomic factor "is only one aspect of the question of the de- 
cisive role of the rear in contemporary war," Colonel Baz 
recently stated: "Another no less important aspect concerns 
the ever growing dependence of the armed conflict and war 
as a whole on the state of morale both of the armed forces 
and of the whole population. The morale factor has always 
played a decisive role in wars. . . . Future wars will demand 
unprecedented intensity of all strengths, physical and morale, 
of all categories of personnel of the armed forces and of 
the population." 86 

Colonel Baz's evaluation reflects a long-standing Soviet 
concept: "The morale factor is considered in inseparable 
conjunction with the economic and other factors which decide 
the outcome of wars." 86 "One can lose a war," as Marshal 
Vasilevsky once noted, "despite the existence of excellent 
strategic plans which are economically well supported, if 
the war aims are unfavorable for maintaining the morale 
of the people on a high level for a long period of time"* 1 

We have seen earlier that the Soviets ascribe still greater 
importance to morale in nuclear war than ever before. One 
aspect of Soviet morale in a future war is of particular in- 
terest. It is, moreover, one which the Soviet leadership did 
not openly discuss until 1955. Would Soviet armies, would 
the Soviet soldier, fight as courageously and as well in a war 
on foreign soil as in defense of the earth of Russia? The 
question is not susceptible of definite answer, but it is pos- 
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sibly a very important one. The editorial in Military Thought 
for May, 1955, first broached this subject indirectly: "In 
further working out the questions of the morale factor in war 
it is necessary to attain an ability to calculate and to utilize 
realistically all its potentialities in the interests of the military 
art and the achievement of victory over the foe . . . [political 
instruction] in the spirit of conducting active offensive opera- 
tions directed toward the complete crushing and annihila- 
tion of the enemy, assumes particularly important signifi- 



cance." 88 



Very soon following this editorial, a Soviet military "spe- 
cialist" on the role of morale. Colonel Kashirin, broached the 
issue in Red Star as follows: "The Soviet state is a peaceful 
state. . . . But that does not mean that if the imperialists un- 
leash a war, attack the Soviet Union, that the Soviet armed 
forces cannot conduct military operations on the territory of 
the enemy. . . . Unfortunately, some of us often confuse 
two entirely different conceptions. This is explained by the 
fact that there exist among us military comrades of the opin- 
ion that in the case of an attack on us by imperialist aggres- 
sors our mission will be to defend, to repulse their attack, 
not to permit them to enter deep in our country and only 
that." This view, he explains, is faulty and dangerous: "And 
if it is necessary to advance on the territory of other states, 
not in order to seize their territories, to suppress some peo- 
ple, but in order to destroy barbarous imperialist robbers, 
to defend to the end the state interests of the U.S.S.R. . . . 
this requires of the entire personnel of the Soviet armed for- 
ces high morale qualities."* 

It is, indeed, surprising to learn that some "military com- 
rades" have been so naive and so bold as to maintain that in 
the event of war the Soviet armed forces should not attempt 
to advance into other countries. And it is revealing that the 
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justification is framed in terms of "the state interests of the 
U.S.S.R." something no one is likely to question. 

Following the use of Soviet troops to put down the Hun- 
garian Revolution in November, 1956, the theme of advanc- 
ing into other countries again became too sensitive to reach 
the open military press. 

While the Soviets constantly proclaim their great superi- 
ority in morale, it is likely that their leaders are concerned 
over the problem of how the Soviet and Satellite peoples 
would act in war especially in war initiated by the Soviet 
Union. It may be that despite their extensive and intensive 
efforts to propagandize their soldiers and general popula- 
tion they consider this to be an element in restraining them 
from war. 

Now we reach the third major component of war-waging 
power the direct military potential. As we have seen, mili- 
tary potential is defined by the Soviets to embrace the quan- 
tity, quality, deployment, and reserves of military manpower 
and weapons. In a recent (mid-1958) article "On the Na- 
ture of Military Potential," Colonel V. Petrov reviews these 
factors with especial stress on training and preparation of 
the officer cadres.* He also devotes attention to the level of 
military science as a relevant factor. 90 

We have earlier noted the continuing Soviet emphasis on 
successive campaigns. "The fate of war cannot be decided by 
one or two engagements, no matter how grandiose a scale 
they might achieve. Contemporary wars assume a drawn- 
out character." 91 Consequently, as Major General Talensky 
has recently stated, "Victory in war will now be achieved 
by means of determined armed struggle, by means of dealing 
the enemy blows mounting in strength, and the organization 



* He notes that the ratio of officers to enlisted men in the Soviet armed 
forces has sharply changed and now stands at 1:5-8. 
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for that purpose of all the forces of the people and all the 
resources of the country" 93 And, as he noted on another 
occasion, "under contemporary conditions no major war 
against an economically powerful adversary can be won un- 
less it is possible to step up the war effort continuously . . ." 88 

Thus we see again the importance of the economic poten- 
tial for direct support of military operations. It is consid- 
ered by the Soviets to be of such exceptional importance be- 
cause of their image of a future nuclear war with large armies 
committed over vast territories for a long period of time. It 
is useful to cite a few statements illustrating Soviet attention 
to the industrial base for armaments: 

"At the present time wars have a long, drawn-out charac- 
ter, they have an unprecedented scale in numbers of partici- 
pants of the armed forces and the saturation of their materiel. 
They make tremendous demands on the armament and muni- 
tions supply and production and require high morale and 
combat qualities of the personnel of the army."* 4 

"Armament depends upon the level of development of 
productive forces achieved at any given time, the industrial 
might of a country which permits supplying new forms of 
armament to mass armies. Contemporary armies, gigantic 
in their scale, would be unthinkable in the absence of mass 
production of weapons." 05 

"In contemporary war superiority over the enemy in ar- 
tillery, tanks, aircraft of all types, automatic weapons, new 
weapons, and in general superiority in military technology 
as a whole, has important significance. In this connection 
mobilization and deployment of industry, especially of heavy 
industry, plays a decisive role." 9 * 

Regarding transportation facilities it has been stated: "The 
concentration of a very large number of troops in definite 
sectors, with their large quantity of materiel, the necessity 
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of constant supply to these troops of all forms of goods and 
reinforcements, places the question of mobilization of all 
forms of transport particularly sharply . . ." w 

The other essential ingredient of the military forces is, of 
course, manpower. And first of all in terms of direct mili- 
tary potential, "The size of the population and its political- 
morale condition determine the possible limits of its military 
training reserves." 98 Moreover, in strategic planning special 
attention is given to preparation of adequate reserves in ex- 
pectation of a long war. Thus, in the 1957 volume on Marx- 
ism-Leninism on War and the Army the military requirement 
for planning for a long war is stated as follows: 

"In the strategic planning of war the correct employment 
of the troops must be estimated not only for its initial period 
but for its whole course. A genuinely scientific approach to 
the determination of the sizes of the first and succeeding stra- 
tegic echelons, tempos of mobilization and strategic deploy- 
ment, force levels of ready and reserve forces, reinforcement 
of combat field formations with fresh forces during the whole 
extent of the war is required. Hence Soviet military science 
attaches enormous significance to the working out of these 
problems. A correct decision on these problems determines 
the effectiveness of the employment of the quantity and qual- 
ity of the armed forces in the interests of victory in war." 98 

Other authorities have stressed, in the words of Colonel 
General Kurochkin in Military Thought, that the possession 
and proper deployment of strategic reserves is "one of the 
most important factors for seizing the strategic initiative from 
the hands of the enemy." 100 

The Soviet "annual class" conscription system (and the 
practice of geographically and occupationally settling many 
discharged conscripts at the close of their service by groups) 
insures a strong reservoir of trained manpower reserves. 
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The Soviet conception of future war decided by economic, 
morale, and military potentials also leads them to plan on 
the basis of large, mass ground armies. In 1956 and 1957 
Marshal Zhukov provided several clear statements of the 
Soviet view on the role of large ground forces. After deny- 
ing that air and nuclear power is now the predominant type 
of armed force in war, he stated that mass armies are neces- 
sary even in general nuclear war: "Air power and nuclear 
weapons by themselves cannot decide the outcome of armed 
conflict. Along with atomic and hydrogen weapons, in spite 
of their tremendous destructive power, large armies and a 
tremendous quantity of conventional arms inevitably will be 
drawn into military operations." 101 This statement was not 
designed simply for Western consumption. Soviet military 
writing is replete with similar observations reflecting this 
significant conclusion of Soviet military thinking. 109 

In fact, in the period since 1956 a number of Soviet mili- 
tary men have explicitly declared that "The use of nuclear 
weapons not only does not replace conventional armed forces, 
but on the contrary leads to their increase." 10 * Writing in 
mid- 1958, Colonel Baz proceeded to explain the Soviet rea- 
son for this conclusion: "Means of mass destruction are so 
termed because their employment causes great losses. The 
dispersal of troops with their subsequent swift concentration 
on the front line and in depth is the logical consequence and 
inevitable result of the appearance of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, and will be standard in future war. But the losses 
among the troops will just the same be very great. It is ne- 
cessary to orient ourselves not on an easy war, but on an ex- 
tremely severe war which will require throughout its whole 
course tremendous reinforcements for the armed forces. The 
possibility of great losses leads also to the substantial growth 
of reserves strategic, operational, and tactical which will 
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in future war in much greater degree than in previous wars 
be assigned to replace troops knocked out of the line. Thus 
one must not expect in future war with mass destruction wea- 
pons any lessening or reduction of armed forces by any 
means, but on the contrary their further increase." 104 

Thus forces in being, sufficient to serve both as immedi- 
ately available forces to seize the initiative on the ground for 
advance and as cadre for rapid expansion by integration of 
trained reserves, and large reserves to replace those de- 
stroyed in nuclear war, are a requirement established by 
Soviet doctrine in accordance with their image of future war 
as long. 1 " 5 

While recognizing important changes in the weight of vari- 
ous factors in influencing the outcome of war, the Soviets do 
not believe either that military power or the outcome of war 
itself can be assured except through superiority in "the de- 
cisive factors." In the most recent statement available at 
this writing, Major General Lagovsky has authoritatively 
stated in the Spring of 1959: "Soviet military science con- 
siders, on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teachings on war and 
the army, that the level of military power of a state is deter- 
mined by the state of its economic, morale, and military po- 
tentials. Only by commanding a superiority in the strengths 
issuing from the constant interactions of these potentials as a 
whole can one count on success in armed conflict." 

Of necessity Soviet military doctrine and strategic think- 
ing reflects the Marxist view of history, "victory cannot be 
won by any easy means." 107 Moreover, their basic philosophy 
of war as a means to political ends leads them to visualize 
their strategic objective in war as the conquest of other re- 
sources not the reduction to radioactive ash of those of 
others and of themselves. But beyond the influences of their 
ideological dispositions and political objectives, their mili- 
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tary strategic concept sees victory won only through the de- 
struction of opposing military power in what they calculate 
will be a long, hard, world-wide war requiring large ground 
armies, tense morale demands, and an all-encompassing eco- 
nomic effort. 

The Soviets have not only developed their doctrine in terms 
of this view, but they have shaped the organization, composi- 
tion, nature, size, and deployment of their armed forces ac- 
cordingly as well. Soviet doctrine on the decisive factors 
in war is not only evidenced in their military writings, but 
is borne eloquent witness by the whole Soviet military estab- 
lishment. 



CHAPTER 3 

THE ROLE OF SURPRISE AND BLITZKRIEG 



The Soviets have in recent years come to recognize the 
increased significance of surprise in the nuclear-jet-missile 
era. This has tempted some to assume that the Soviets at- 
tach such a premium to surprise as to consider it to be the 
decisive factor and the basis for a "preventive" nuclear 
blitzkrieg. Let us review the development of Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine on the role of strategic surprise during the 
period from 1953 to 1959, in order to clarify this important 
matter by a detailed and documented account of this key 
aspect of Soviet strategic thinking in the nuclear age. 1 

In the prewar period the Soviet military doctrinal view 
of surprise was not of great interest. Stalin had not yet laid 
claim to the title of military genius par excellence, nor had 
he uttered a dictum on the role of surprise. Moreover, nu- 
clear weapons, guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, and in- 
tercontinental bombers did not yet exist. 

The successful German surprise of the Soviet Union in 
June, 1941, led Stalin to declare that surprise, while im- 
portant (indeed responsible for the then undeniable initial 
German gains), was a factor of transitory, temporary sig- 
nificance. This evaluation was not really at variance with 
the facts, as the war demonstrated. Stalin contrasted factors 
of transitory influence with what he termed "the permanent- 
ly-operating factors," which, he said, "determine the fate 
and outcome of wars." These factors became the basic cod- 
ification of Soviet military doctrine. Yet, despite the con- 
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sideration of surprise as a transitory factor, Soviet doctrine 
never denied its importance and desirability. A number of 
statements in the Stalinist postwar period clearly restated 
the importance of surprise. 2 

In September and October, 1953, two articles in the au- 
thoritative Soviet General Staff journal Military Thought dealt 
briefly with the role of surprise. In the first article (which 
opened a debate on military theory), Major General Talen- 
sky declared: "It is well known that the influence of surprise 
on the course of military operations can be significant. But 
as a result of the correct actions of a commander, the effect of 
an enemy surprise attack can be to a greater or lesser degree 
paralyzed by a system of measures, worked out by Soviet 
military science, in particular a system of operational and 
tactical security, and by high vigilance and combat prepar- 
edness of the troops, etc." 

On efforts to counteract attempts at strategic surprise, 
General Talensky stated that "measures of a political nature 
on an international scale, and also appropriate organization 
by states threatened by attack of an aggressor, by the system 
of organization of the troops, by preparation of the country 
for war, by well organized tactical and strategic air defense, 
by an able and vigilant intelligence service, and the like." 8 

But the October article in Military Thought noted, for the 
first time in Soviet discussions, the increased importance of 
surprise due to the nature of modern weapons. 

"Under current conditions" observed Colonel Nenakhov, 
"the danger of surprise attack by the aggressors has not only 
not declined, but on the contrary has become still more sharp. 
What causes this? Above all 9 the appearance of new forms 
of armament of enormous destructive and devastating action 
which, in the hands of the aggressors, are a most dangerous 
means of attack, capable of bringing innumerable calamities 
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to peaceloving peoples. This concerns similarly the devel- 
opment of aviation and other forms of military technology 
and delivery means. . . . 

"Surprise of attack, of course, was and remains a transitory 
factor not deciding the fate of wars. However, as is well 
known from the experience of the war, surprise can bring 
great advantage to the aggressor and enormous loss to the 
victim of the attack. It would hence be unforgiveable not to 
take account of this factor and to underestimate it." 4 

In the first months of 1954 several military writers re- 
flected a new recognition of the increased importance of the 
factor of surprise in contemporary warfare. 5 But all these 
articles emphasized the fundamental decisiveness not of sur- 
prise, but of the so-called permanently-operating factors." 
To cite but one illustration, Colonel Piatkin, a professor at 
the Frunze Academy, declared in the spring of 1954: "Marx- 
ism-Leninism recognizes the significance of the temporary 
factors in war. The temporary factors influence the course 
of the war, especially in the beginning. In circumstances of 
the use of powerful atomic weapons, for example, surprise of 
attack assumes still greater significance. However, the tem- 
porary factors cannot give stable successes and determine the 
fate of a war as a whole." 7 

The period from September, 1953, to March, 1954, thus 
witnessed the introduction of a modified, but by no means 
sharply altered, doctrinal view of the significance of surprise 
in modern war. Surprise was recognized to have become 
more important but not decisive in the era of nuclear and 
even thermonuclear weapons. It is of interest that as early 
as October, 1953, thermonuclear weapons were specifically 
mentioned. 

Later statements on surprise suggest that during 1954 the 
implications of the magnitude of destructiveness of the ther- 
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monuclear weapon impressed themselves further upon Soviet 
military men. In a collection of articles titled Marxism-Len- 
inism on War, the Army, and Military Science, which went 
to press in early February, 1955, two of the statements orig- 
inally published in early 1954 (by Major General Pukhov- 
sky and Colonel Piatkin) were modified to raise still further 
the importance of surprise. Colonel Piatkin's article, cited 
above, was amended to add that surprise is "one of the de- 
cisive conditions for achieving success . . . even in the war 
as a whole." 8 Nonetheless, the revised articles both restated 
that surprise is a transitory factor, and General Pukhovsky 
even inserted a new statement that surprise attack "cannot 
cause a country which is attacked any serious harm if that 
country and its armed forces are always ready . . ," 9 While 
it is unlikely that General Pukhovsky literally meant to say 
that a surprise nuclear blow could cause no "serious harm," 
it is clear that he meant to limit the increased importance of 
surprise to a status less than decisive. 

A debate over the laws of military science, which extended 
through 1954, did not feature discussion of the role of sur- 
prise, although one of the participants did call attention to 
the increased importance of surprise with new weapons. 
And, as a result of the increased importance of surprise, he 
noted that: "To place one's stakes primarily or only on the 
temporary, transitory factors means to fall into adventurism. 
To place one's stakes only on the permanently-operating fac- 
tors, ignoring the temporary but very important factors, means 
to be near-sighted." 10 While the importance of both "per- 
manent" and "temporary" factors was affirmed, the penalty 
for gambling on the temporary factors was still presented as 
much greater: "Adventurism" is a mortal sin in Bolshevism; 
being "near-sighted" is by comparison a venial sin. Thus, 
surprise was not considered a key in the debate. None- 
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theless, as we have observed, parallel with the published (but 
not public) debate over the laws of military science, the So- 
viet view on the role of surprise was undergoing modification. 

A new departure in Soviet strategic thinking was initiated 
with the key article "On the Role of Surprise in Contempo- 
rary War," by Marshal of the Tank Troops Rotmistrov, which 
appeared in Military Thought in the issue which went to press 
on February 3, 1955. This article, we now know, was so 
significant an innovation that the editors of Military Thought 
had refused at first to publish it. It is not positively known 
what led them to change their judgment and to publish the 
article in February, 1955, but it was probably due to the 
intervention of Marshal Zhukov at a secret high-level meet- 
ing in January, 1955, in which he urged a new approach to 
the study of military affairs. 11 The editors of Military 
Thought themselves, in the March, 1955, editorial admitted 
in self-criticism that they had "held up without basis" the 
publication of this article, "thus displaying a lack of the 
necessary boldness in raising a new and timely question hav- 
ing important significance for a correct understanding of the 
character of contemporary war" 

Rotmistrov emphasized the greatly increased importance 
of surprise in the nuclear era. In terms later frequently par- 
aphrased, he stated: "Surprise attack with the employment 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and other contemporary 
weapons now assumes new forms, and is capable of leading 
to significantly greater results than in the past war. One 
may frankly say that under the circumstances of the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons surprise is one of the decisive 
conditions for achievement of success, not only in battles and 
operations, but even in wars as a whole. In certain cases 
surprise attack with the mass use of new weapons can pro- 
voke the quick collapse of a state whose capability for re- 
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sistance is low as a consequence of the basic failures of its 
social and economic structure, and also of an unfavorable 
geographic location." 1 * 

While Rotmistrov carried the argument on the increased 
importance of surprise further than the military writers in 
1953 and 1954, this was not the major and indeed novel 
feature of his discussion. He went on to view the conse- 
quences of the increased importance of surprise for Soviet 
strategy, and concluded that repulse of an attempted surprise 
attack was insufficient that a "preemptive" or "forestalling" 
strike* is necessary. In his own words, "since too often 
in past history aggressors have used surprise attacks on other 
states we cannot ignore these lessons of history, and we must 
always be ready for preemptive actions against the cunning 
of aggressors. . . . The duty of the Soviet armed forces is 
to not permit surprise attack of the enemy on our country, and 
in case an attempt is made, not only to repulse the attack suc- 
cessfully, but also to deal to the enemy simultaneous or even 
preemptive surprise blows of terrible crushing power. For 
this the Soviet army and navy have everything that is neces- 
sary." 14 

Marshal Rotmistrov explicitly distinguishes the idea of 
a preemptive strike from "preventive war" against a hostile 
power. A preemptive strike is the last-hour seizure of the 
initiative (and surprise) from the enemy whom the Soviets 
know (presumably from intelligence sources) to be preparing 
for an imminent surprise attack. 

"The growth of the role of surprise in connection with the 
changed character of contemporary war bespeaks the fact 
that when we must take up arms we must be able to gain the 



* The Russian word, uprezhdaiushchyi, can be rendered either as "pre- 
emptive" or "forestalling." It is an unusual term in Russian. 
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strategic initiative, using for that purpose the element of sur- 
prise in full measure. Striving to seize and hold the strategic 
initiative must not be understood as intention to start a pre- 
ventive war against the enemies of the USSR who are pre- 
paring to attack us. The Soviet Union threatens no one and 
does not intend to attack first even when some government 
conducts provocative military policy, surrounding the ter- 
ritory of our country with a net of bases and feverishly 
coaching its satellites for war against us. But at the same 
time we must constantly bear in mind that too often in his- 
tory aggressors have used the pretext of preventive war to 
justify pure aggression. Any attempt of this sort, no matter 
how masked, requires that the Soviet army give a deserved 
rebuff to any reckless aggressor. . . ,' 915 

In establishing this concept of a preemptive strike, Mar- 
shal of the Tank Troops Rotmistrov apparently had opened 
a new operational consideration for war planning. Previously, 
the Soviets had presumably relied up the alternative contin- 
gencies of offensive war plans or defensive repulse of the 
enemy's initial attack followed by implentation of offensive 
plans. The publication of Rotmistrov's article was not the 
only sign of the official acceptance of his view on the need 
under present conditions for preemptive actions if the enemy 
was preparing for an attack. 

The editorial of the same issue of Military Thought which 
contained Rotmistrov's article (February, 1955) fully ac- 
cepted and endorsed his position. "Under present conditions," 
it stated, "as a consequence of the appearance of weapons of 
great destructive force and the unprecedented development 
of high-speed aviation and rocket [missile] technology, the 
significance of surprise in war has risen exceptionally. Under 
these conditions preparedness and ability to answer blow for 
blow are alone insufficient on the part of states threatened 
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by attack. In order that the aggressor would not gain the 
advantages from [attempted] surprise attack, and to turn 
surprise against him, the greatest vigilance, unity, mobility, 
and ability to overtake the enemy in initiative and to defeat 
him by crushing blows, is required."" 

Finally, the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, Marshal 
Sokolovsky, publicly repeated this view. While not mention- 
ing intentions for a preemptive strike, he repeated on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955, almost word for word, the passage cited 
above, changing only the last sentence to read: "It is neces- 
sary to deny the aggressor the factor of surprise, not to be 
caught unawares." 17 And Military Thought stated again ex- 
plicitly in its following issue: "We cannot ignore the lessons 
of history, and we must always be ready for a preemptive 
action against the craftiness of the aggressors." 18 

Beginning at this time, in early 1955, the theme of the 
new significance of surprise though without disclosure of 
the preemptive strategy also began to receive wide and pub- 
lic attention. In the first six months of the year at least thir- 
ty-eight specific statements of the increased importance of 
surprise were made, and in the last six months ten additional 
statements appeared. Relatively few statements have been 
made since 1955. However, the sharp decline in publicity 
was presumably related to political and propaganda pur- 
poses, and it does not reflect a doctrinal change. Those state- 
ments which do appear continue to express the positions de- 
cided upon in early 1955. 1 * 

Among the Soviet military spokesmen noting the increased 
significance of surprise in war with modern weapons have 
been a number of marshals: Marshals of the Soviet Union 
Sokolovsky, Malinovsky, Vasilevsky, Konev, Bagramian, and 
Moskalenko, and Marshal of the Tank Troops Rotmistrov. 
It is, perhaps, of interest that no senior air force or navy 
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officers have to this day commented on the subject, although 
the military press of all services have noted the revised eval- 
uation of surprise. 

In the entire period, The Herald of the Air Fleet, organ of 
the Soviet air forces, contained but two brief articles on sur- 
prise, both in the April, 1955, issue. However, these two 
discussions were most explicit arid detailed in commenting 
on the particular relevance of the increased role of surprise 
to strategic air attacks. One, an unsigned editorial article, 
stated: "It is well known to all that the imperialists do not 
conceal their intentions to start a new war by means of blows 
with atomic and hydrogen weapons on the vitally important 
centers of our country and the countries of peoples' democ- 
racy [the Satellites], with the objective of knocking out in 
a few days our main industrial centers, paralyzing trans- 
port, and demoralizing the population. The lackeys of im- 
perialism openly declare this aloud and in print. Therefore 
in contemporary circumstances, when new means of combat, 
high speed aviation and rocket technology, have been devel- 
oped, it is insufficient merely to be prepared and capable of 
answering blow for blow to the warmongers. We must deny 
the aggressor the element of surprise, not permitting ourselves 
to be caught unawares"* 

In the same issue, Colonel General (then Lieutenant Gen- 
eral) of Aviation Braiko, Assistant to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Air Forces, declared: 

"The military leaders of the United States and England 
openly declare that they propose to start a war with surprise 
blows from the air, employing atomic and hydrogen wea- 
pons against our vitally important centers in the deep rear, 
calculating to knock out in a few days the main industrial 
centers, paralyze transport, and demoralize the popula- 
tion. ... As before, the imperialist aggressors give first 
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place to the factor of surprise. Of course, under contempo- 
rary conditions as a consequence of the appearance of wea- 
pons of great destructive force, the unheard of development 
of speedy aviation and jet and missile technology, the fac- 
tor of surprise can have still greater significance than before, 
if the corresponding [defensive] measures which are capable 
of liquidating its influence on the outcome of the struggle are 
not taken. 

"The duty of the soldiers of the Soviet air forces is to deny 
to the aggressor the element of surprise, to not permit him 
to catch us unawares. It is necessary for us to be ready to 
nip in the very bud the scheming plans of the warmongers, 
if they dare to try to enter upon their fulfillment. 

"The most important condition for resolving this task is 
to be in a condition of constant combat readiness." 21 

While clearly raising the importance of surprise, Braiko 
also stressed the ability of corresponding defensive measures 
even to liquidate the influence of a surprise attack on the out- 
come of a war. 

The only commentator who openly discussed the strategic 
threat was Marshal Bagramian (in May, 1955). His state- 
ment is of interest also because he referred quite clearly to 
the deterrence value of preparednss, the frustrating of any 
"desire" to launch a surprise attack: "As we know from the 
history of warfare and of the military art, surprise in deal- 
ing a blow to an enemy secures certain advantages in warfare 
to the attacking side. At the present stage of the development 
of military affairs and technology, the role of surprise grows 
even more, since an unexpected blow can be dealt not only 
to troops deployed on the front but also to strategic targets, 
and to important political and industrial centers located far 
from the front line. Therefore the sacred duty of every sol- 
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dier is to nip in the bud any desire of the aggressors to carry 
out a surprise attack on our Soviet Motherland." 22 

A number of other statements also emphasize the point 
that the military experts of the "imperialist" powers, in par- 
ticular of the United States, "ascribe to surprise a fundamen- 
tal significance and make of it the only guarantee of victory 
in war" (Marshal Rotmistrov's words). 

"At the basis of 'preventive' war," explains Colonel Der- 
evianko, "lies the expectation of the most complete exploita- 
tion of the results of a mighty surprise blow, especially by 
air power using mass destruction weapons. Surprise is con- 
sidered the decisive strategic factor, and the surprise em- 
ployment of hydrogen and atomic weapons is viewed as the 
chief condition for the successful beginning of a "lightning" 
war." 23 Although "one must not underestimate the great 
harm that an attacking aggressor could deal" with nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons, "the aggressor's reliance on 
surprise of attack on the countries of the socialist camp is 
faulty, and under the conditions of our vigilance it cannot 
bring the imperialists success, since the fate of wars is de- 
cided in the final analysis by the permanently-operating fac- 
tors."** In short, vigilance and preparedness for a forestall- 
ing blow is considered the antidote to a surprise thermonu- 
clear attack. 

The earlier cited two ambiguous references in the Air 
Forces' journal to the need "to deny the aggressor the ele- 
ment of surprise" were the only public hints at the Soviet 
conclusion on the importance of preemptive initial Soviet 
blows to be made if an enemy strike was clearly about to be 
launched. Military Thought^ not publicly available, was 
however quite explicit in reiterating this view, and pointing 
to the practical problems in implementing a preemptive strat- 
egy: "The task is to work out seriously all sides of this ques- 
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tion [of surprise] and above all to elaborate ways and means 
of warning of surprise attack by the enemy and of the dealing 
to the enemy of preemptive blows on all levels strategic, 
operational, and tactical." 25 

Thus it is clear that the Soviets are seriously concerned 
with devising methods of dealing a preemptive strike, but 
did not believe they had yet fully succeeded by mid-1955. 
The most specific measure which has been indicated is simply 
absolute readiness to act as soon as the warning of impending 
enemy attack is received. This need for constant readiness 
has been featured in virtually all of the numerous public 
statements on surprise in recent years, and it also was spe- 
cifically given in each of the few non-public references to the 
need for preemptive action. The only statement in available 
issues of Military Thought, other than the article by Rotmis- 
trov and the editorials earlier cited, appeared in May 1955 
in an article by Colonel General Kurochkin, head of the 
Frunze Academy. He spoke of the necessity of maintaining 
"a condition of complete combat readiness, and to be able 
to deal preemptive blows on the enemy who is preparing for 
an attack. Only in this way can surprise attack be averted." 
He continued by calling attention to the need that: "The events 
of June, 1941, must not be repeated." 28 The editors fur- 
ther stated in the same issue that the "biggest mistake" of 
prewar Soviet military doctrine was that "it had not worked 
out the questions of averting a surprise attack." 87 

Several leading marshals then having a major degree of 
responsibility for the national defense claimed in the spring 
of 1955 that the Soviet Union already had the wherewithal 
to deal with any attempted surprise attack. While noting the 
effectiveness of new weapons, Marshal Vasilevsky, for exam- 
ple, was emphatic on the achievement of an appropriate de- 
fense posture: "It is well known that in the arsenal of the 
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imperialist aggressors perfidy and surprise of attack are 
especially favored weapons. In connection with the appear- 
ance of high speed jet aviation and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the significance of the factor of surprise has notably 
grown. Bearing in mind the dangerous and crafty habits of 
the imperialists, the Soviet Union has drawn the correspond- 
ing conclusions. It now possesses all that is necessary in 
order, in the event of the unleashing of a new war, to deny 
to an aggressor those advantages which timely [advance] 
preparation for an attack 9 surprise and perfidy of that attack 9 
could give him"** 

Marshal Konev also assured the nation that Soviet armed 
forces were fully prepared "to elude any eventuality and 
provocation and prevent the possibility of surprise aggres- 
sion from any quarter." 29 Soviet power was said to be not 
only adequate for defense, but similarly for the preemptive 
strike, if necessary. As Marshal Moskalenko stated at the 
same time, "We must be constantly on guard, to be ready . . . 
to ward off a surprise attack and to deal a crushing blow to 
any group of enemies who attempt to destroy the Communist 
structure." 80 

All of the numerous Soviet statements on surprise with 
one possible exception have clearly referred to a defensive 
concern of the Soviets over the consequences of, and hence 
deterrence or if necessary "preempting" of, any possible 
American surprise attack. The apparent exception was a 
statement made by Lt. General Shatilov (then Deputy Head 
of the Chief Political Administration) in an address in May, 
1955. General Shatilov noted the new significance of sur- 
prise, and the alleged imperialist proclivity for use of sur- 
prise nuclear attack. But then he departed from the usual 
pattern to state: 

"Knowing the savage character of the aggressors, we can- 
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not leave without attention the plans they are preparing. The 
Soviet Union threatens no one and does not intend to attack 
anyone, but those who think that they will meet with un- 
preparedness to repel aggression or passivity on our part will 
be bitterly disappointed. It would pay the immoderately 
war-like generals and admirals of the imperialist camp to 
remember that atomic weapons as well as suddenness of ac- 
tion are double edged weapons, and it is hardly sensible to 
jest with them. 

"The Soviet people well remember and strictly observe 
the injunction of their great teacher, V. I. Lenin. He wrote: 
'Anyone would agree that an army which did not prepare 
to employ every kind of weapon, and means of struggle, 
which the enemy had or might have had, would be stupid and 
even criminal.' " M 

Both in the passage cited and elsewhere in his speech, Gen- 
eral Shatilov avered Soviet readiness "to repel" with "a 
crushing rebuff," and avowed explicitly that the USSR "does 
not intend to attack anyone." It would appear that he in- 
tended by his description of surprise as a "double edged wea- 
pon" to threaten that under certain unstated circumstances 
(presumably and probably the "preemptive strike") the So- 
viet Union would itself take advantage of surprise. 

In discussing the increased importance of surprise, and the 
need for constant combat readiness to avert surprise by a pre- 
emptive blow, the Soviets do not carry to an extreme their 
own reliance on surprise. While well aware of the great sig- 
nificance of surprise, the Soviets nonetheless state, in the 
words of Major General Pukhovsky, "The use by an enemy 
of the factor of surprise cannot cause a country which is at- 
tacked any serious harm if that country and its armed forces 
are always ready to rebuff the enemy." 32 In this context it 
is clear that while aware of the greatly increased effectiveness 
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of surprise, the Soviets do not regard the possibility of sur- 
prise itself as sufficient foundation to justify launching a war 
against a vigilant major opponent. 

Marshal Rotmistrov, the most vigorous proponent of the 
new significance of surprise, noted that while surprise may 
under certain conditions be necessary and even a decisive 
condition, it is never a sufficient basis for success. In his 
key article on the subject in Military Thought, February, 
1955, he stated: "Surprise attack by itself still does not and 
cannot provide complete victory in war or an operation. It 
only creates a condition which must be skillfully exploited, 
developing the eifect achieved by unexpectedness, or deci- 
sively parrying it if the enemy makes an attempt." Further, 
he explicitly noted that the permanently-operating factors 
remained decisive: "While considering surprise as one of 
the most important conditions of achieving success and recog- 
nizing its ever growing role, it is necessary to note that this 
circumstance in no measure contradicts the thesis on the per- 
manently-operating factors which decide the fate of wars. 
They continue in contemporary circumstances to have pri- 
mary significance for achieving a complete victory over the 

9933 
enemy. 

Similarly, in subsequent articles in Red Star and The Mil- 
itary Herald in 1955, Rotmistrov declared (after repeating 
that surprise with new weapons can under some circumstances 
be "one of the decisive conditions for achieving successes") : 
"Surprise cannot 9 however, yield a conclusive result, cannot 
bring victory, in a war with a serious and strong enemy. 9 ** 

Not even one statement has ever contradicted this view, and 
it is clearly the Soviet doctrinal position. Thus, for example, 
in late 1957 Marshal of Aviation Vershinin declared that "a 
lightning annihilation of the Soviet Union by air strikes is 
excluded from possibility," because "our country is not an 
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island or a mere point on the globe, but has enormous terri- 
tory over which our vital resources are dispersed." 85 The 
importance of such geographical factors has, if anything, 
increased. For example, one of the Soviet articles ap- 
pended to this study, in discussing this factor, concludes that 
"space will not lose its significance in future war." 

In an important recent statement, Major General Talen- 
sky the first to have raised the reevaluation of surprise, five 
years earlier has declared that surprise attack is "charac- 
teristic of political and military adventurism." The impor- 
tance of surprise, according to General Talensky, is that it 
is "a factor providing great advantages to the one who uses 
it, and permitting in some cases a certain degree of offsetting 
of other factors, which determine the outcome of a war . . ." 
But it does not rank as one of these decisive factors nor ever, 
evidently, offset them entirely. Thus the view of the role 
of surprise in modern war adopted in 1954 and 1955 has 
since remained stable. To sum it up, let us cite one other 
key passage from General Talensky's recent discussion: "One 
cannot doubt that in the future, too, it will not be possible to 
base one's calculations on surprise attack alone. In the nu- 
clear era as before, the outcome of war will be decided by 
the whole complex of economic, social, political, and mili- 
tary factors, and not by the factor of surprise alone."** 

Early in 1958 the Soviets returned to the themes of pre- 
emptive attack and preventive war this time in the public 
press. During the first half of that year several radio broad- 
casts, articles in Red Star, and items in the civilian press pro- 
tested violently that, in the words of Marshal Malinovsky: 
"Our peaceloving policy does not permit any kind of 'pre- 
ventive war,' 'preemptive blows,' or 'surprise attack' about 
which some foreign slanderers are trumpeting." 87 The fact 
that the Minister of Defense himself saw fit to make such de- 
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nials in Pravda bears witness to the high level attention given 
to the public disavowals not only of preventive war but also 
of preemptive action. Why should the Soviets have felt com- 
pelled to issue public denials of preventive war, and espe- 
cially of preemptive action? 

The first reason for this stand was that several articles 
in the West had disclosed the 1955 Soviet statements cited 
earlier in our discussion. Lieutenant General Krasil'nikov, 
on Radio Moscow, attacked US News and World Report, say- 
ing: "The periodical employs unworthy methods. It uses 
out of context individual phrases and paragraphs from arti- 
cles by Soviet military men which were published in the 
Soviet press in the last two or three years, distorts their mean- 
ing, and does not even stop at crass invention. . . . The pe- 
riodical asserts that a doctrine of preventive war is now the 
basis of a new strategy of war." 88 

In Red Star General of the Army Kurasov, a Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff, explained: "The advent of nuclear wea- 
pons and the possibility of their use on a large scale against 
troops and objects in the rear provoked various interpreta- 
tions on the significance of surprise attack in future war, and 
on the measures of counteraction to that attack. This aroused 
some military authors to occupy themselves with study of 
the significance of the factor of surprise in contemporary war. 
In the process the theoretical expressions in the press of in- 
dividual authors on measures to disrupt the surprise attack 
of an aggressor were interpreted in the Western press as a 
call to preemptive war." 89 

There is validity in the Soviet objection that they had not 
endorsed the concept of preventive war, and were in some 
instances misquoted. But, as we have shown, they are fal- 
sifying when they deny at the same time their position on pre- 
emptive action to meet an opponent's attempt at surprise at- 
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tack. This leads us to the second aspect of the recent Soviet 
denials. 

Beginning in January, 1958, the Soviets opened a new 
campaign charging the United States with entertaining ideas 
of preventive war. 40 Many of these articles and broad- 
casts have singled out the secret Gaither Report as allegedly 
proposing preventive war. Yet, in the terms that one of them 
described the alleged recommendation of the Gaither Report 
"going so far as to call for 'a military policy of striking 
an enemy before he makes an attack* . . ," 41 it counsels tac- 
tics of preemptive action, rather than calling for premeditated 
preventive war. So we see that in order to impugn the US 
by glossing over the important differences between preemp- 
tive warfare and preventive war, the Soviets have been im- 
pelled in turn to deny any interest of their own not only in 
preventive war, but also in preemptive strikes. 

So far as we know, there are no grounds for believing the 
Soviets have actually lessened their interest in providing for 
the contingency of preemptive action in the event that they 
believed they were imminently to be attacked. At the same 
time, while the possibility of a Soviet preventive war (or 
more simply, Soviet initiation of war) by surprise attack can 
certainly not be excluded from serious attention, it is not pos- 
sible to conclude from the Soviet writings on the subject 
as some American writers have attempted to do that the 
Soviets evince an interest in preventive war. Soviet military 
writings, while obviously they can never prove a reliable in- 
dicator of Soviet plans to start a war, do provide us some in- 
sight into judging the doctrinal background to such Soviet 
decisions. 

Surprise is considered by the Soviets to be no recipe for 
blitzkrieg victory, even with the use of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. For example, while Rotmistrov wrote in 
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Military Thought that "surprise attack with the mass use of 
new weapons can in certain cases provoke the quick collapse 
of a state whose capability for resistance is low," he care- 
fully specified the necessary causes for this low capability 
for resistance in terms which clearly exclude either the So- 
viet Union or the United States. While the United States 
might, in the Soviet view, be weakened by "basic failures of 
its social and ecenomic structure," it certainly does not suffer 
from the other condition he specified, "an unfavorable geo- 
graphic location." 43 Rotmistrov thus allows the possibility 
of successful nuclear surprise blitzkrieg, but only against 
weaker powers. Another Soviet writer (in 1957), conclud- 
ing that the Soviet bloc would be seriously hurt but could 
not be defeated by an American surprise thermonuclear at- 
tack, wrote: "Strategic surprise today, thanks to the [possible] 
use of thermonuclear weapons, has become extremely and 
unprecedently dangerous. Any other evaluation would be 
blind and naive. But from this fact follows not the victory 
of [capitalist] militarism, but only the very great cost of the 
victory over militarism." 4 * "Counting on surprise," as the 
Soviets recognize, "is the main argument for a blitzkrieg." 4 * 
But, as we shall see below, the Soviets continue to reject the 
conception of reliance on a blitzkrieg attack. 

In rejecting surprise thermonuclear attack as a reliable 
foundation for a strategy, the Soviets do not deny the impor- 
tance of gaining surprise. As we have seen, they would 
seek to acquire the initiative by a preemptive strike if the 
United States were to attempt a surprise attack; it is also 
clear that in any general nuclear war which the Soviets would 
unleash they would seek maximum attainment of surprise. 
But it is also a key aspect of Soviet thought that surprise can- 
not assure victory, which is determined only in a long war 
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on the basis of superiority in basic morale, economic and 
military potential. 

"Adventurism," or the taking of unnecessary risks, is a 
cardinal sin in Bolshevism. The Soviets evaluate any at- 
tempt of a great power to destroy another great power by 
a "lightning blow," even with powerful modern nuclear and 
other weapons in a surprise attack, as adventuristic. Hence, 
"Adventuristic anti-scientific theories of 'atomic blitzkrieg,' 
'lightning' and 'air' wars, etc., are alien to the military science 
of the socialist state." 45 As Lt. General Gritchin once put it: 
"blitzkrieg can lead only to a blitz collapse. . . ."** 

A powerful military attack may not be an adventuristic 
"lightning" blow only if, when carefully calculated on the 
basis of the respective strength (potential and in being) of 
the enemy, it yields not only a probability of success, but 
involves no serious risk of disaster. Blitzkrieg in a general 
nuclear war, despite the much greater power of a surprise 
strike, necessarily involves unassumable risks. In a non- 
nuclear or a limited war, Soviet military doctrine does favor 
a "salient thrust" deep penetration of combined forces (with 
strong armored and supporting air components); but only 
with the requisite reserves and superiority of forces/ 7 In a 
unique reference to the only available illustration of a Soviet 
strategic operation of this nature, a Soviet colonel has de- 
clared of the Manchurian campaign of August-September, 
1945: "That was an example of a genuine lightning war, not 
at all like the myth of 'lightning' war which was created by 
the German General Staff." 48 

In contrast to the concept of blitzkrieg, Soviet military doc- 
trine has long held that "Victory in modern war is achieved 
by a decisive defeat of the enemy in the course of armed con- 
flict by means of successive blows of increasing strength . . ."* 
This particular statement was made by Major General Talen- 
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sky in his article in Military Thought in September, 1953, 
which opened the debate on laws of military science. Talen- 
sky also stated at that time that offensive operations of "suc- 
cessively mounting efforts" were "the basic character of 
armed conflict." 00 In the debate on military science several 
participants took issue with the view that consecutive blows 
of mounting strength were a law of war. Colonel Voronin 
pointed out that while this was true for the Soviets in World 
War II, it was not for the Germans, whose attacks became 
progressively weaker in the course of the war. 61 More im- 
portantly, Colonel Kapralov noted that while the system of 
increasing strength of attacks proved itself in the defeat of 
the Germans, "that does not mean that the forms and methods 
of conducting recent warfare can be unalterably transferred 
into warfare of the future." 52 And the article in April, 1955, 
which closed the debate mentioned as one point raised by 
Talensky and still an open question precisely the idea of 
"consecutive blows increasing in strength." 88 

While it remains a question whether mounting strength 
of blows is always necessary or desirable, there is no uncer- 
tainty about the continued rejection of the "one-blow" (in- 
cluding "first blow") theories. "The outcome of contem- 
porary war," Soviet military men insist, "cannot be decided 
by one engagement;" thus "Victory in war is achieved not 
by one, two, or several engagements, but by the achievement 
of a series of military campaigns and operations." 6 * And, in 
the words of Lt. General Tsvetkov, "The ultimate result of 
the armed conflict the complete defeat of the armed forces 
of the enemy can be achieved only as the conclusion of 
frequently repeated blows, each of which is distinguished 
by objective, scale, and character of forces used, by scope 
of time and space, and by results." 86 

Lieutenant General KrasiPnikov, of the General Staff, has 
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summed up well the Soviet view of blitzkrieg in the follow- 
ing passage: "Some military figures in the United States, 
exaggerating the potentialities of atomic weapons and avia- 
tion, continue to assert that the fate of a war can be decided 
by powerful, concentrated 'lightning' air attacks against the 
rear of a hostile country and against the main groupings of 
its armed forces. The operations of land and sea forces in 
this case would be relegated to an essentially auxiliary role 
to finish off an enemy already shattered by air attacks, and 
to occupy a disorganized country by means of airborne or 
other rapid operations. With contemporary means of air 
attack such a method of waging war can be successful against 
an enemy defenseless in the air and against an individual 
country with relatively small territory or a small group of 
such countries. But against a large country well-armed with 
modern military weapons, and especially against a coalition 
of such countries, such a means of waging war cannot yield 
victory and can lead only to enormous mutual destruction 
and sacrifice" 

Rejection of the concept of blitzkrieg by surprise attack 
has been reiterated dozens of times in recent years, and con- 
tinues to represent the current Soviet view. w 

Soviet analysts frequently criticize American military 
thinking for overreliance on strategic surprise, blitzkrieg, 
and on nuclear weapons as well. In the period prior to about 
1957, Soviet military commentators often drew attention to 
what they regarded as an American lack of recognition of 
the consequences of Soviet retaliation in any attempted U. S. 
blitzkrieg by surprise nuclear attack. 58 Even now the Soviets 
declare that the aim of the imperialists is "surprise attack 
in the hope of attaining a blitzkrieg victory. It is an adven- 
turistic tactic surprise attack with contemporary weapons 
of destruction will be answered by a massive retaliatory 
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blow." M However, while both for propagandistic motives 
and for reasons of real fear of such an attack this view is 
expressed, recently some Soviet men have concluded that 
American strategists and military theoreticians now have 
come to recognize in part the problem of bilateral thermo- 
nuclear strikes. And, consequently, they believe that many 
Westerners "have begun to understand that placing one's 
stakes on a decisive strategic effect from wide scale use of 
nuclear weapons does not decrease, but rather increases, the 
adventurism of the imperialist military doctrine" with its 
reliance on surprise and blitzkrieg. 60 Nonetheless, the So- 
viets believe, in Major General Boltin's words in mid-1958, 
that "The most avid imperialists, blinded by their furious 
hatred of the socialist world, continue to dream of a new 
'blitzkrieg' against the countries of the socialist camp and 
of a destructive Third World War intended to destroy Com- 
munism by military force," despite the fact that "the im- 
perialist doctrine of a blitzkrieg atomic air war against the 
USSR is obviously untenable." 81 

The Soviet rejection of blitzkrieg is, of course, concomi- 
tant with their view that major wars are necessarily long con- 
tests ultimately decided by the sum of the military, economic 
and morale potentials of the adversaries. 

The doctrinal rejection of a blitzkrieg is almost certainly 
also a reflection of calculations not made public. The So- 
viets, in considering a possible blitz thermonuclear strike on 
the United States (in particular on SAC bases in the US and 
abroad, but also against other air bases, naval aircraft car- 
riers, and other army and navy forces) must calculate on the 
possibility, if not probability, of a sufficiently strong force 
escaping the initial blow to retaliate against Sovet air bases 
and cities. Moreover, they would still not be in a position to 
occupy North America. A super-Pearl Harbor attack is rea- 
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sonable only if there is expectation of defeating the United 
States by the initial attack itself. Every tenet of Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine is opposed to the conclusion that such a ven- 
ture would lead to quick victory. Surprise, even if achieved, 
is not believed to be decisive in the sense of sufficient, and 
attainment of a real blitzkrieg is not believed feasible in a 
contemporary major war between the two great powers. 

Just as blitzkrieg is not adjudged a feasible strategy for 
the Soviet Union, it is not considered a winning strategy for 
the West. Concretely, in considering the threat of an Ameri- 
can blitzkrieg, they may estimate that even though power- 
ful SAC forces might precede or evade their planned preemp- 
tive action and strike Soviet air bases (and cities), the Soviet 
Army would be able to operate effectively in driving the 
United States and allied military forces from the Eurasian 
continent and denying to the enemy any opportunity to occu- 
py the USSR. Destruction would be great, but it would be 
mutual, with bilateral effects. Thus a long war or negotiated 
peace would still be the outcome of any enemy attempt at 
blitz action. 

In summary of this discussion of the role of strategic sur- 
prise and blitzkrieg in post-Stalinist military thinking, we 
may note six conclusions. 

1. The Soviet reevaluation of surprise in 1954 and 1955 
represented a significant modification of Stalinist doctrine. 
The new view has remained essentially unchanged since 1955. 
The advent of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and high- 
speed long-range delivery means, particularly jet aircraft 
and missiles, has led the Soviets to recognize the greatly in- 
creased potency of a surprise attack. Surprise is now rec- 
ognized to be a critical factor in modern war. The premium 
attaching to successful surprise is recognized to have risen 
greatly. 
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2. Despite this much increased importance of surprise, 
the change is not absolute. In Soviet doctrine, surprise has 
always been recognized as advantageous, it has never been 
regarded as decisive. Strategic surprise continues to be con- 
sidered a factor which does not ensure and decide the out- 
come of major wars. In practical terms, this means that 
Soviet doctrine considers that surprise is not a reliable basis 
upon which complete victory can be anticipated, much as the 
advantages of surprise have increased. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it may even be a necessary condition for success; 
but it is never a sufficient basis for success in a war between 
prepared super-powers. Surprise does not provide the basis 
for achieving a blitzkrieg victory. 

3. The "imperialists" not only are aware of the increased 
importance of surprise but exhibit a predilection for surprise 
attack, and it is thus a likely enemy strategy if he should 
deliberately unleash a war. 

4. The danger of an enemy surprise attack can be sub- 
stantially neutralized by a high degree of vigilance and high 
level of constant combat readiness for a Soviet preemptive 
strike. Preparedness can thus frustrate and foil any enemy 
attempt at a quick victory by a surprise attack. Launching 
or preparing to launch an intended initial surprise blow by 
the enemy is no guarantee of achievement of surprise, and the 
Soviets profess themselves able to prevent the success of any 
attempted surprise attack by defensive and preemptive action. 

5. In a general nuclear war launched by the Soviet Union, 
considerable efforts would be exerted to maximize the great 
advantages of surprise of the attack, especially by Soviet 
long-range missiles. The Soviets will not be led to initiate 
war simply because they believe they can achieve surprise, 
for it is not in itself decisive. On the other hand, if for any 
defensive or expansive reason they do decide to launch a 
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general war, they will certainly seek the gains of surprise 
to bolster their presumed superiority in the ultimately de- 
cisive factors. 

6. We cannot rest assured that the Soviet leaders will 
not some day launch a massive surprise assault upon us in 
their effort to gain mastery of the world. Soviet military 
doctrine does not, however, encourage them to rely upon sur- 
prise attack itself to yield a quick and easy victory. // the 
United States were ever to let its whole military strength so 
decline that the Soviets believed they could win at acceptable 
cost on the basis of their picture of all the requirements of 
modern war, including both a blunting of our strategic nu- 
clear capabilities and a defeat of all our other military for- 
ces, there would be serious danger of a Soviet attack. Clearly 
our responsible duty is to prevent such a situation from ever 
coming about, by energetic attention to building our deter- 
rent capabilities. But we do not find in Soviet military doc- 
trine a proclivity to underestimate the difficulties of winning 
a future war, or a predilection to overestimate the fruits of 
a surprise attack. 



APPENDIX A 

SOVIET MILITARY SCIENCE 
ON THE CHARACTER OF CONTEMPORARY WAR 

This article by Colonel I. Baz appeared in the chief Soviet Army 
journal The Military Herald ( Voennyi vestnik) , No. 6, June, 1958. 

To foresee, to define correctly the character of a future war 
and its basic features and peculiarities is one of the most 
important tasks of military science. The sucessful conduct 
of a war and achievement of victory is impossible without 
appropriate prior preparation of the armed forces and of 
the whole country in peacetime. The general theory of 
armed conflict must provide the answer to the question for 
which kind of war to prepare. The development of the mili- 
tary art, the operational, tactical and political training of 
troops, the structure and organization of the armed forces, 
material-technical supply the whole of military construc- 
tion cannot but take this answer into account and must fully 
conform to it. 

Soviet military science possesses incomparably greater 
potentialities for correctly defining the character of future 
war than does the military science of any capitalist country. 
Our military theory is based on Marxism-Leninism, developed 
in the decisions of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
which determines the military policy of our socialist state 
and directs its military construction in conformity with the 
requirements of Marxist-Leninist science. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism not only arms our military theory strictly and thoroughly 
with a scientific methodology but also with a uniquely scienti- 

86 
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fic teaching on war and armies, whereas bourgeois military 
science is based upon one or another of the variants of 
idealistic or vulgar-materialistic philosophy and sociology. 
The character of war is always, but particularly in the con- 
temporary epoch, so greatly dependent on economic, poli- 
tical, and morale factors that it can be predicated correctly 
only on the basis of a military science that relies on a dialec- 
tical-materialist analysis of these factors, which is incompati- 
ble with bourgeois philosophical and sociological views of 
war and of social phenomena in general. 

This does not mean that the military theoreticians of bour- 
geois countries can in no measure approach the solution of 
this problem. It is known, for example, that some character- 
istic features of the First and Second World Wars were also 
correctly foreseen in bourgeois military literature, but on 
the whole it did not truly reflect the character of these wars. 

If we speak about the First World War, then it is well 
known that Kaiser Wilhelm II, in accordance with the con- 
clusions of German military science of the day, counted on 
ending it in the same year in which it was begun, even "before 
the leaves fall." The prolonged character of the First World 
War was also unanticipated by the English, French, Russian 
and other bourgeois military sciences. 

As for the Second World War, it must be remembered first 
of all that many bourgeois military writers and theoreticians 
(Liddell-Hart, Fuller, Aloizi, de Gaulle, Douhet, Zoldan, 
Von Seeckt, Helders, and others), as is evident from their 
works published in the period between the First and Second 
World Wars, envisaged a future war in terms of the more or 
less brief operations of a limited number of small professional 
armies. The political and military leaders of Hitler Germany 
and their military theoretical troubadours (Guderian, Eimans- 
berger, and others) also adhered to the point of view of a 
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brief war, the decisive role in which was assigned to the air 
and tank forces. 

The facts show that only our Soviet military thought was 
capable of correctly foreseeing the character of the Second 
World War, its basic features and peculiarities. This is 
explained above all by the fact that in its prognoses and 
conclusions our military science was guided by Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 

How great the force of foresight of the character of a 
future war on the basis of Marxism may be judged by how 
accurately Engels already had predicted the prolonged nature, 
tremendous scale and several other characteristics of the 
First World War. In his introduction to Sigismud Borkheim's 
brochure in 1887, Engels spoke prophetically about a future 
war: "This would be a universal war of unprecedented 
scale, unprecedented force. From eight to ten million soldiers 
will kill one another and in the course of doing so will strip 
Europe clean in a way that swarms of locust could never 
have done. The devastation caused by the Thirty Years' War 
telescoped into three or four years and spread over the 
entire continent, famine, epidemics, the universal ensavage- 
ment of the troops and of the masses brought about by acute 
need, the hopeless jumbling of our artificial trade, industrial 
and credit mechanism; all this ending in general bankruptcy; 
the collapse of old states and their vaunted state wisdom, 
a collapse of such magnitude that crowns by the dozens will 
roll around in the streets and there will be no one to pick up 
these crowns; the utter impossibility of foreseeing how all 
this will end and who will emerge victorious from this strug- 
gle. Only one result is absolutely beyond doubt; universal 
exhaustion and the creation of conditions for the final victory 
of the working class." (K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. 
16, Chapter 1, pp. 303-304). In many respects the First 
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World War was precisely what Engels had predicted it would 
be more than a quarter of a century before it began! 

Equally well known is the exceptionally true prognosis 
which Engels made in the course of the Franco-Prussian War, 
astonishing his contemporaries. A no less well-known ex- 
ample of foresight on the basis of Marxist analysis is the 
prediction by Lenin of the hopelessness of the Russo-Japanese 
war for Tsarist Russia. Only Marxism provides opportuni- 
ties for such remarkable foresight. 

In defining the character of future war Soviet military 
science has invariably proceeded and proceeds from the 
propositions which were formulated by Lenin in his article 
"The Fall of Port Arthur," written in 1905. "The times," 
wrote Lenin, "when wars were fought by mercenaries or by 
representatives of castes half alienated from the people have 
irretrievably receded into oblivion. Wars are fought now by 
the peoples, even Kuropatkin, on the evidence of Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko, has now begun to understand that this is 
the truth, not just on paper." (Works, Vol. 8, p. 34) . 

Later, generalizing the experience of the First World War 
and the Fatherland War of the young Soviet Republic against 
the imperialist intervention and the Russian counter-revolu- 
tion, Lenin developed and made concrete this proposition 
as a result of which Soviet military thought received a series 
of fundamental Leninist formulae. The most broadly gener- 
alizing one of them, disclosing the chief fundamental in the 
character of contemporary wars, states that war is an all- 
sided trial of all the material and spiritual forces of each 
people. 

Clausewitz developed the view that each war is absolutely 
individual, has nothing in common with other wars. But 
history shows that wars of a given epoch (or of a given 
period within an epoch) are not only distinguished from 
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one another but also have much in common, inasmuch as the 
very same economic, political, morale, technological and 
other conditions, although they are developing in a quantative 
respect, continue to exist and to act. Only a qualitative change 
of all the factors on which the character of war depends leads 
to its radical change. 

Wars are now conducted by the peoples. This is so uni- 
versal that it is true of all significant wars of our times despite 
all the differences between them. A future war, if it can- 
not be averted, will also be a war in which the actors will 
be not only armies and navies but whole peoples with all 
their material and spiritual resources. This proposition 
applies in equal measure to a just war and to an imperialist 
reactionary unjust war, because in our times even such a 
war cannot be conducted solely by the forces of the troops 
alone. 

It should be emphasized that, as facts testify, throughout 
the entire course of the twentieth century this objective law, 
diffusing its action over all wars of contemporary times, has 
been displaying a tendency toward exerting ever-growing in- 
fluence on the character of war. 

This was expressed first of all in the gigantic growth of 
the numerical size of armed forces, also, incidentally, predic- 
ted by Engels. Thus, all told, in the First World War the 
countries of both belligerent coalitions called to the colors 
around 70 million persons and in the Second World War 
around 110 million persons. The provisioning of such large 
armed forces demanded a tremendous quantity of arms, 
ammunition, uniforms, rations, etc., for the production of 
which enormous masses of people were needed in numbers 
exceeding by many times those entering the armed forces. 
In practice, directly or indirectly, all or nearly all the popu- 
lation of many countries in the first place, the U.S.S.R., 
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U.S.A., England, and Germany took part in the Second 
World War. Thus, the war was indeed conducted by the 
peoples. A future war, if the imperialists unleash it, will 
undoubtedly to a greater extent than ever before be conducted 
by the peoples the entire population to a man, including 
women, old people and youth. 

In close connection with this objective law is another law- 
ful regularity flowing from the economic and political develop- 
ment of society in our epoch. This concerns the expansion 
of the territorial and strategic scale of contemporary war. 

The armed forces and technical means of combat of con- 
temporary war, being far more numerous than at any time 
in the past and possessing maximum ranges unprecedented 
in history, can no longer be kept within the limited spatial 
boundaries which characterized past wars. The mass multi- 
million-man contemporary armies need immeasurably more 
space than the armies of the past. And the greater the numeri- 
cal size of armies and the maximum effective range of the 
technical means of combat the greater is the territorial and 
strategic scale of the war. 

The Second World War brought into the sphere of military 
operations far greater territories than the First World War; 
in Asia and Africa over five times, in Europe seven times! 
This doesn't even count the operations of the air forces against 
the rear areas in the Second World War. 

The tremendous territorial scale of contemporary wars 
is also explained by the sharply growing number of countries 
participating in them. This is explained by those changing 
economic and political conditions as a consequence of which 
both world wars were conducted by unprecedentedly large 
coalitions. In the First World War 38 states took part, in 
the Second, 48. The number of states actively participating 
in armed conflict has grown even more significantly: from 
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19 in the First World War to 30 in the Second World War. 
One can also judge the territorial scale of modern wars by the 
fact that up to 60% of the whole population of the earth 
lived on the territories of countries participating in the First 
World War, and more than 80% of the whole population 
of the earth in countries participating in the Second World 
War! 

It can hardly be doubted that a third world war, if it breaks 
out, will by its territorial scale surpass both world wars 
and may embrace the territory (and water surface) of the 
entire earth. 

The expansion of strategic scale as a characteristic pheno- 
menon of contemporary wars may be judged by the fact that 
the extent of the three strategic fronts of the First World 
War the Western, Eastern, and Caucasian did not execeed 
4000 kilometers. And the extent of only two strategic fronts 
of the Second World War the Soviet-German and the 
Asiatic (including in the latter the Soviet-Japanese front) 
comprised 12,000 to 14,000 kilometers! 

All these lawful regularities also throw light on the ques- 
tion of the length of contemporary wars, creating a scientific 
foundation for its correct solution. The first and second 
world wars each lasted four or five years. This is explained 
by the fact that the mass multi-million armies with their 
numerous technical means naturally demanded no little 
time in order to carry out decisive military operations against 
the equally massive armies of the opponent. Technology of 
course quickens the pace of things, and generally speaking 
the appearance of new technical means creates now certain 
possibilities for achieving victory in a shorter time than 
before. Nonetheless, the armed forces of the two sides, and 
the scale of the arena of armed conflict under contemporary 
conditions, are so great that one could scarcely conclude a war 
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in a short period. Even the appearance of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, and IRBM's and ICBM's, cannot secure 
the swift destruction of such massive armed forces, and con- 
sequently not the conclusion of the war. Moreover, the use 
of these weapons by both sides will more likely lead to 
extending the duration of the war than to speeding it. Hence, 
while in the past major wars could be short or long, in our 
time all major wars inevitably assume a rather drawn-out 
character. 

All such lawful regularities of contemporary war as the 
mass character of armies, the tremendous territorial and 
strategic scale of armed conflict, its comparatively long dura- 
lion, being closely interrelated, are different expressions of 
the more general law mentioned above which was formulated 
by Lenin, that wars are now conducted by the peoples. 

These lawful regularities are intensified by the decisiveness 
of the objectives pursued in wars of our times. The most 
decisive aims are advanced in those cases where wars are 
fought by countries with opposing economic and political 
systems. Very indicative in this respect are the wars of the 
French bourgeois revolution of 1789, and especially the wars 
which were launched against our socialist state by the forces 
of international imperialist reaction in 1918-1920 and 1941- 
1945. 

The decisive character of military action in the Second 
World War on the part of Hitler Germany and the Soviet 
Union is explained above all by the irreconcilable anta- 
gonistic contradictions between fascism and socialism. The 
attack of Hitler Germany upon the Soviet Union, as is known, 
had as its aim the seizure of our lands, the restoration of the 
power of the landlords and bourgeoise, the destruction of the 
national culture, national statehood and national indepen- 
dence of the free peoples of the U.S.S.R., and their conver- 
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sion into slaves of the German Fascist monopolists. It was 
a question of the life and death of the Soviet state, of the life 
and death of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., of whether the 
peoples of the Soviet Union would be free or fall into slavery. 
This predetermined the decisive character of the conduct 
of the war both on the part of Fascist Germany and on the 
part of the Soviet Union, the tremendous strain of the military 
struggle, unprecedented in history, and its extremely severe 
character. 

Naturally, a new war against the Soviet Union, if the 
imperialist forces succeed in unleashing it, will also be dis- 
tinguished by the decisiveness of the aims on both sides. 

The Soviet Union and the other Socialist countries are not 
interested in aggressive war. In socialist society there are 
no classes or social groups which would be interested in such 
a war and in the arms race connected with it. Any kind of 
striving for gain, for the seizure of foreign territories or 
markets is organically alien to it. Guided by the Leninist 
principle of peaceful co-existence of states with different 
social-political systems and by the instructions of the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. on the possibility of averting 
wars in the contemporary epoch, the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
Peoples' Republic and the other countries of socialism are 
doing, and are firmly resolved to do, everything necessary 
for preserving peace and the security of the peoples. We 
are not afraid of peaceful competition with capitalism, and 
we know that the great superiority of the socialist system over 
the capitalist one will be all the more fully revealed precisely 
under conditions of peaceful development. 

But neither are we afraid of war, for we are fully con- 
fident of our strength. The socialist world disposes of suf- 
ficient means for its defense, for curbing the aggressors. 
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And one can be firmly confident that if reckless imperialist 
adventurers should succeed in throwing mankind into a third 
world war, then capitalism would find in it its grave. 

The First World War already made possible the detach- 
ment from the capitalist world of such a great power as Russia, 
transformed as a result of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion into the first socialist state. The Second World War 
ended for the capitalists with serious new losses it led to 
the loss by them of China and a number of other countries 
of Asia and Europe. It cannot be a subject of doubt that 
a third world war, which a new attack of the imperialists 
on the U.S.S.R. would inevitably be transformed into, would 
as a result of the actions of that law lead to the destruction 
of the capitalist system as a whole. 

Each side in such a war would exert maximum will and 
strain in its efforts to mobilize and bring into action all the 
economic, political, morale and strictly military potentialities 
and resources. Under such conditions there would hardly 
be many countries which would not sooner or later be drawn 
into the war. The war, undoubtedly, would bear a broad 
coalition character. 

From what has been said it would be incorrect to conclude 
that the possibility in the future of any kind of war other 
than a world war is excluded. It is known that in the post- 
war period a number of small, local wars have already taken 
place, such as the wars in Korea, in Vietnam, and in Egypt. 
Wars of a similar type and dimension may also take place 
in the future. In one or another part of the globe there may 
spring up civil war (as, for example, in Cuba), national- 
liberation war (as there was in Indonesia and Malaya, and 
as there is now in Algeria), the intrusion of imperialists' 
troops into small countries (as, for example, the attack of 
England upon Yemen and Oman). One also must not 
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consider improbable wars between two or more bourgeois 
states: imperialism is war, and this is all the more true in 
relation to contemporary imperialism, which generates wars 
of the most diverse types and scales. But for imperialism 
wars of tremendous scale, world wars, are the most char- 
acteristic and typical. Although there were large wars in 
other epochs too, world-wide wars are the specific product of 
imperialism. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
our time peace is indivisible and each local, small war has 
a tendency to become the prologue to a world war, sooner 
or later transforming itself into a world-wide military con- 
flagration. The theory of the apologists of militarism advoca- 
ting so-called "small nuclear wars" has nothing in common 
with the truth and is calculated to defraud and demobilize 
the strength of the peace-loving forces for prevention of a 
new world war. 

The possibility of transforming a small war into a large- 
scale war is as old as wars themselves. It has always existed. 
But at the present time this possibility is especially great, 
in particular as a consequence of the mass saturation of the 
armed forces with various long-range and super-long-range 
weapons which permit the delivery of powerful blows to 
distances of hundreds and even thousands of kilometers. 
The presence and abundance of such weapons was already a 
peculiarity of the Second World War, but then they were 
limited within the framework of air forces. In future war, 
along with aviation (which has also in every respect grown 
immeasurably since the time of the Second World War) 
missile weapons will be used on a large scale, and both avia- 
tion and rockets will carry atomic and hydrogen bombs 
over enormous distances. 

Such military-technical potentialities will allow powerful 
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force to be brought to bear in war not only at the front but 
on an opponent's rear in all its depth. Correspondingly, 
the obliteration of the boundaries between the front and the 
rear which was already a characteristic of the Second World 
War will in a future war receive much greater development. 

The role of the rear in wars of our time has grown gigan- 
tically and continues to grow. Already in the First World 
War and particularly in the Second World War the rear 
acquired decisive significance. The course and outcome 
of a future war, victory in which is utterly unthinkable without 
a highly organized rear, strong in morale, and economically 
and technically powerful, will depend to an even greater 
extent on the rear. Therefore, from the very beginning of 
of a future war both sides will aim at destroying the work 
and paralyzing the rear of the opponent, and, on the other 
hand, at organizing the reliable air, airborne, atomic, chemi- 
cal, and bacteriological defense of the rear, which will demand 
the allocation of a significant part of the armed forces and 
of military equipment for these purposes. Accordingly, 
for military science and the military leadership there arises 
the extremely complex task of correctly allocating the armed 
forces and military equipment for the conduct of combat 
at the front, for operations against the opponent's rear, and 
for the defense of one's own rear. 

The appearance of new military-technical means also causes 
a sharp intensification of such a characteristic feature of 
contemporary war as the extension of armed conflict to air 
space and the underwater sphere. This tendency received 
very great development already in the Second World War. 
A future war will in the fullest sense become, so to speak, 
a three-dimensional war, that is a war conducted in the 
three elements. 

The evolution, or more properly the revolution, which 
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armed forces are now experiencing in connection with the 
rapid development of military technology insures unpre- 
cedented depth and tempo of operations of all scales. Con- 
temporary armed forces possess the greatest potentialities 
in the history of war for the conduct of military operations of 
maneuver which the scale of contemporary war, as well as 
the decisive character of its aims, demand. But along with 
the broad maneuver character of armed conflict in a future 
war, there undoubtedly will also be a place for positional 
forms; as offense presupposes defense as its inevitable and 
necessary concomitant, so also do maneuver forms of military 
operation include positional forms without which they are in 
large measure impossible. The maneuver character of mili- 
tary operations may find its greatest manifestation in the 
initial period of a war. 

It is well known that in capitalist countries there are various 
kinds of nonsensical "theories" of lightning atomic-hydrogen 
war against the U.S.S.R. It is significant that these theories, 
designed chiefly for ideological preparation for war, have 
by no means received great recognition even from many 
bourgeois military figures and leaders. From their state- 
ments it is evident that although the beginning of a war is 
also conceived by them first of all in the form of a series of 
sudden powerful nuclear blows, they do not consider it 
possible to win it against a well-prepared and strong opponent 
either in blitzkrieg fashion or with the help solely of means 
of mass destruction. 

It is necessary at the same time to take into account that 
contemporary means of attack, first of all aviation and mis- 
siles, atomic, thermonuclear, and chemical weapons, faci- 
litate the possibility of implementing a sudden attack and 
render it especially dangerous. Seizure by an opponent 
of the strategic initiative under contemporary conditions is 
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fraught with exceptionally serious consequences for the coun- 
try undergoing a sudden attack. That is why the greatest 
vigilance and high combat readiness is demanded from our 
troops. Fulfilling the tasks posed by the Twentieth Congress 
of the Party, our armed forces and the whole Soviet people 
are called upon to watch vigilantly the intrigues of the enemies 
of peace, to take the necessary measures for strengthening 
the defense might of our socialist state, to keep our defense 
on the level of modern military science and technology, and 
to guarantee the security of our Motherland. 

The appearance of atomic and hydrogen weapons is con- 
siderably changing the face of war, but, of course, war can- 
not and will not be only an atomic-hydrogen war. Use of 
these weapons not only does not abolish the conventional 
armed forces, but on the contrary leads to their augmentation. 

The means of mass destruction are so termed because their 
application causes tremendous losses. Dispersal of troops, 
with their subsequent rapid concentration at the front and 
in depth, is the logical consequence and the inevitable result 
of the appearance of atomic and hydrogen weapons and will 
be a characteristic feature of a future war. But the losses 
of troops may still be very great. It is necessary to be oriented 
not toward an easy war, but toward an extremely hard war 
which during its entire course will demand tremendous rein- 
forcements for the armed forces. The possibility of great 
losses will also lead to a significant growth in reserves 
strategic, operational and tactical which in a future war 
to a far greater degree than in former wars will be required 
to compensate for casulaties. Thus in a future war in con- 
nection with the appearance of means of mass destruction 
one must not at all anticipate the fading away or reduction 
of the armed forces but in fact their further growth. 

The imperialists would like to do without mass armies 
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since they cannot seriously count on high morale among the 
popular masses and the armies of their countries. The 
unprecedented calamities of a future war will undoubtedly 
strengthen the mighty anti-war movement in imperialists' 
states. In the final analysis, this is what lies at the root of 
the striving of many bourgeois military ideologues to replace 
the man by the machine, the soldier by the weapon and, on 
the other hand, to conduct war in the form of short, quick 
lightning operations in order not only to take the U.S.S.R. 
and other socialist countries unawares, but also to prevent 
arousing the toiling masses and the armies of their countries 
against a war. It was precisely this motive, the desire to 
overcome the dependence of the conduct of war on the toiling 
masses, that in its time after the First World War dictated the 
appearance, like mushrooms after a rain, of various types 
of bourgeois theories on the conduct of war by small armies, 
armed with tanks (according to some authors) or airplanes 
(according to others). And it is precisely this motive that 
now dictates various kinds of theories by bourgeois military 
writers on the winning of war by means of lightning applica- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons, like the theory of 
"instantaneous atomic war," the theory of "pushbutton war," 
etc. 

It is true that the third world war to a much greater degree 
than the first or the second world wars will be a war of 
machines, a war of motors, a war of electronics, radio and 
radar technology, and automatic devices. It is true that 
a future war will to a significant degree be an atomic-hydrogen 
war, and perhaps a chemical and bacteriological one, too. 
It is true that a contemporary war is a war of the physical, 
chemical and biological sciences, of the technical sciences, 
of science in general, but it is also true that a third world war 
like all past wars but to a still greater degree will be first 
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and foremost a war of man. His role in war will not only 
not diminish, but will become even more significant. 

It is known that equipment without man is dead. And 
equipment has now received such wide distribution in the 
armed forces and will be used on such a great scale in war 
that its use and support will demand millions of people. 
Other millions of people are employed in the production of 
equipment and in everything that is necessary for its produc- 
tion. Thus, equipment does not displace man but on the 
contrary involves more and more new masses of people in war. 

Correspondingly, the relationship between man and tech- 
nology in a future war will not in principle be different than 
in the last world war. The famous Marxist position on the 
primacy, the leading position of man in this relationship, 
of his decisive role, will remain in force. The law in accord- 
ance with which man himself above all has a decisive influence 
on the course and outcome of war will under contemporary 
conditions act with greater force than ever before. 

This only correct posing of the question certainly does not 
signify any kind of underevaluation of technology. Military 
technology is the immediate material basis of the combat 
power of the armed forces. There can be no doubt that the 
tendency inherent in all military history towards the growth 
of the role and significance of military technology in armed 
conflict operates at the present time with special force. It 
must be said frankly that victory in a contemporary major 
war against a strong opponent, all other things being equal, 
presupposes the achievement of military technological superi- 
ority over him. 

In connection with this it is necessary to remember still 
another proposition of Marxism-Leninism the proposition 
on the dependence of the military art on military technology. 
Military tactics, wrote Lenin, depend on military technology. 
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From this it follows that without achieving superiority over 
an opponent in military technology it is impossible to achieve 
superiority over him in the military art, in methods of con- 
ducting military actions, and in war in general. The sudden 
upheaval or even revolution which is now taking place in 
military affairs is conditioned to a significant degree precisely 
by the stormy quantitative and qualitative development of 
military technology. Therefore, insufficient attention to mili- 
tary technology, to its study and mastery, any underestimation 
whatsoever of its significance, is tantamount to a total mis- 
understanding of the character of a future war fraught with 
extremely serious, catastrophic consequences for an army. 

Important as never before under modern conditions are 
the instructions of Lenin who said: ". . . . He who has 
the highest level of technology, organization, discipline and 
better machines gains the upper hand; the war taught us 
this and it is very well that it did. It is necessary to learn 
that one cannot live in contemporary society without machines, 
without discipline one must either conquer the higher tech- 
nology, or be crushed.'* ( Works, Vol. 27, p. 167) . 

The influence of military technology is all the greater since 
it demands from the armed forces technical literarcy, tech- 
nical culture. It is not enough to possess military equipment; 
it is also necessary to have the appropriate human material. 

As early as 1905, when the development of military tech- 
nology was far below the contemporary level, Lenin stressed 
that contemporary war "requires a high quality of human 
material just as well as of contemporary technology. Success 
in contemporary wars is impossible without soldiers and 
sailors who possess initiative and awareness. No amount 
of staying power, no amount of physical strength, hardiness 
or unity in mass struggle can tip the scales in an epoch of 
rapid-firing, small caliber arms, machined cannon, complex 
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technical installations on ships, extended order in land engage- 
ments." (Works, Vol. 8, p. 35). And Lenin agreed with 
those "who laughed, seeing how tens and hundreds of millions 
of rubles were thrown away (by the Tsarist government 
Baz) for the purpose of procuring and constructing magni- 
ficent battleships and spoke of the uselessness of this expendi- 
ture in the face of ignorance of contemporary ships and the 
absence of people with the knowledge to use the newest im- 
provements in military equipment." (Works, Vol. 8, pp. 
35-36). Even before Lenin, Engels wrote that in a future 
war a high level of intelligence will be demanded of the 
soldiers. Even greater demands are placed on the personnel 
of the armed forces by contemporary technology. 

Attaching great significance to questions of supplying the 
Soviet armed forces with combat equipment, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet government are taking all measures to 
insure that our weapons and all of our equipment are con- 
stantly on the level of the very latest achievements. Thanks 
to the constant concern of the Party and government, to the 
efforts of the whole Soviet people, our armed forces are 
supplied with all kinds of modern military equipment and 
armaments, including atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
and missiles. The entire personnel of the Soviet army and 
navy are systematically and persistently mastering their 
combat equipment. 

The intensive and steadily increasing pace of equipping the 
army, which is proceeding on the basis of the development 
of the natural and technical sciences, raises the dependence 
of the armed forces on the rear and increases ever more 
greatly its role in the course and outcome of a war. If in 
a former age nothing depended so greatly on the economy 
as the army and navy, at the present time this dependence 
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both in peacetime and wartime has attained especially great 
degree and significance. 

The history of war teaches that only those states pass the 
test of war which prove themselves to be stronger than the 
opponent in the development and organization of their econo- 
my. Moreover, in this is included one of the basic laws 
determining victory in contemporary war, which is funda- 
mentally an economic war, a war of factories and plants, of 
transportation and power systems, of scientific research insti- 
tutes and technical laboratories. In full conformity with 
this, a future war in the course of its preparation and conduct 
will demand to an even greater degree than during past 
world wars a precise accounting of the economic potentialities 
of one's own country and that of the opponent. 

But this is only one side of the question of the decisive role 
of the rear in contemporary war. The other, no less important, 
side concerns the ever-growing dependence of armed struggle 
and the war as a whole on the morale condition of the armed 
forces as well as of the entire people. The morale factor 
has always played decisive role in wars. The entire history 
of war teaches that only those states passed the test of war 
who proved to be stronger than their opponent in the morale 
of their troops, in the staying power and unity of the people 
during the entire drawn-out course of the war. 

This historical law acts with special force under con- 
temporary conditions, when war is characterized by the 
extreme decisiveness of the aims pursued in it and by the 
decisive character of the armed conflict connected with it, 
by the acuteness of its violence. A future war will demand 
from all categories of personnel of the armed forces and 
from the entire population an unprecedented exertion of its 
strength, moral as well as physical. One cannot count on 
success in it without having already in peacetime a high 
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morale potential, the level of which is determined above all 
by the social-economic and political system of the country, 
the political content and aims of the war being fought by it, 
the attitude toward it of the popular masses. 

Formulating one of the main laws determining success 
in war, Lenin said that in every war victory in the final analysis 
is conditioned by the spiritual state of the masses who spill 
their blood on the field of battle. In other words victory in 
the final analysis depends upon the morale condition, on 
the endurance of the toiling masses, inasmuch as it is precisely 
they who will spill their blood on the fields of battle and 
struggle, and now also in the rear since it has now come within 
range of the blows of an opponent. Therefore, another 
Leninist formula on this question states: He who has more 
reserves, more sources of strength, a broader base of support 
among the masses, is victorious in war. 

Thus, a primary condition of victory in a future war is 
the presence of a strong, morally-firm rear without which 
is unthinkable the supplying of the front with the work of 
the rear and the high morale combat quality of the troops, 
which determine the successful conduct of armed conflict. 
That is why a future war can only intensify demands for an 
obligatory accounting of the morale-political potentialities 
both of one's own country and of the opponent's country. 

The Communist Party has always shown and is showing 
indefatigable solicitude for the inculcation, development and 
strengthening of the high morale-combat qualities of Soviet 
troop personnel. The decision of the October [1957] plenum 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, which aims at a basic 
improvement of party-political and all educational work in 
the armed forces in the spirit of the historic decisions of the 
Twentieth Congress of the Party, in the spirit of immovable 
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Leninist foundations and traditions, is a new clear indicator 
of this concern. 

From all that has been said it is clear that contemporary 
war is not confined to armed conflict alone. At present, war 
embraces in a single complex the armed struggle (at the front 
and in the rear), and the economic, technical, scientific, 
morale, political, psychological, diplomatic war, etc., that 
is, a war of the whole country with all its material and 
spiritual resources. This law of contemporary wars will 
attain its greatest development and will act with special 
strength in a third world war, if it is not averted. It will 
be a universal war unprecedented in scale which will be 
characterized by unprecedentedly extensive and intensive use 
of all forms and methods of struggle and above all by a 
combination of armed conflict with a war of economic-tech- 
nical and of moral-political strength and resources, the 
artful, skillful utilization of which will be just as indispen- 
sable a condition for victory as artful, skillful employment 
of the armed forces. 

We conclude with that with which we began this article. 
The basic law of contemporary war, formulated by Lenin, 
states that war is now conducted by the peoples. It is pre- 
cisely by this law above all that the determination of the 
character of a future war must be guided. We have noted 
above only some of the most essential of its characteristics, 
without attempting to examine everything relating to the 
question, but from what has already been said it is perfectly 
evident that the basic position of historical materialism and 
Marxism-Leninism concerning the decisive role of the popular 
masses in history as a whole will act in a future war with 
special strength. 

The millions of toilers, the masses, are the true creators 
not only of civil history but also of military history. It is 
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precisely the masses in the final analysis who decided the 
fate of the first and the second world wars. Undoubtedly 
they will decide the destiny of a third world war if the dark 
forces of imperialist reaction should unleash it. And this 
means that a third world war cannot but lead to the defeat of 
the imperialist states, to the complete and final fall of capi- 
talism as a whole. 



APPENDIX B 

ON THE FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS WHICH DETER- 
MINE THE COURSE AND OUTCOME OF WARS 

This article, by Colonel I. Korotkov, appeared in the official 
Air Forces' newspaper Soviet Aviation, on August 12, 1958. It 
was introduced as an official response to inquiries from various 
officers for a definitive answer to the question of the decisive 
factors in war. 

Contemporary war is an extraordinarily complex social 
phenomenon. It is, as V. I. Lenin pointed out, a compre- 
hensive trial of the material and spiritual strengths of peo- 
ples. 

Marxists, analyzing contemporary warfare, have most com- 
pletely and comprehensively clarified the factors which de- 
termine victory in war. In the works of V. I. Lenin are num- 
erous expressions of the factors influencing the course and 
outcome of war and determining the path to achievement of 
victory. 

Basing himself on the Leninist propositions, J. V. Stalin 
in February 1942 formulated the thesis on the five perma- 
nently-operating factors which decide the fate of war: the 
stability of the rear, the morale of the army, the quantity and 
quality of divisions, the armament of the army, and the or- 
ganizing ability of the command personnel. 

This thesis was advanced with the objective of mobilizing 
and organizing all the strengths of the people and of the army 
for the defeat of the foe. It played an important role in the 
cause of securing our victory and was a substantial contribu- 
tion to Soviet military science. 

Nonetheless, it is necessary to realize that the factors de- 
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termining the fate of wars are not something set and given 
once and for all. The significance of particular factors can 
substantially alter depending upon the situation, the devel- 
opment of weapons and of methods of combat. In connection 
with the appearance of atomic, missile and other new wea- 
pons the character of contemporary war is radically chang- 
ing. One must not fail to consider also the very important 
circumstance that as a consequence of World War II there 
occurred radical changes in the alignment of forces on the 
international arena. Socialism went beyond the bounds of 
a single country and was converted into a world system. 

Therefore, the factors determining victory over an enemy 
must be considered with account taken of the special features 
of contemporary war, and of the new historical situation. 

The course of military events and the attainment of victory 
in war depend upon many factors. One can provisionally 
divide them into two groups: the social-political and the mil- 
itary. 

Among the social-political factors* are: economic power 
of a state (or coalition of states), the social and state struc- 
ture, the policy of the ruling class and its party [sic], the mo- 
rale of the people of the country (or group of countries), 
and the international situation. 

All these factors are studied by the social-political sciences, 
and their conclusions are considered by military science. 

Let us look briefly at the first group of factors. 

The economic power of any state is mainly determined by 
the general volume of industrial production. If one looks 
at this factor as applied to our country, it is necessary to say 
that the Soviet Union as a great industrial power of the world 



* Italicization is in the original. The only additions are clarifying notes 
given in brackets RG. 
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surpasses all the capitalist countries of Europe, and is con- 
fidently overtaking the United States, in the production of 
iron, aluminum, electrical power, machine-building, and 
coal mining. Our socialist agriculture has also achieved 
substantial successes. 

Under the leadership of the Communist Party, the Soviet 
people directs all its efforts to meeting the basic economic 
tasks established at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
[February, 1956] in an historically very short period to 
overtake and outstrip the most developed capitalist countries 
in per capita production. The successful fulfillment of the 
directives of the plenums of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU for the further strengthening of the collective farms 
and the development of the chemical industry has great sig- 
nificance for the attainment of this objective. 

Our country now is not alone; it is part of a mighty world 
socialist camp. The world socialist system, the leading force 
of which is the Soviet Union, has over one fourth of the terri- 
tory of our planet, almost thirty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the globe, and about one third of the world industrial 
production. In rate of growth of industrial production the 
socialist camp as a whole, and each of its component countries 
individually, has already overtaken the most developed capi- 
talist countries. 

The socialist economic system has immeasurable advan- 
tages over the capitalist system. First among these advan- 
tages is the fact that its economic foundation is the social 
ownership of the means of production. This permits the 
workers of the socialist countries to develop their productive 
strengths according to a plan, to utilize to the maximum the 
achievements of contemporary science and technology. The 
socialist system does not know the depression crises which 
are characteristic of capitalism. 
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The close economic cooperation among the Soviet Union 
and all the countries of the socialist camp is an important 
condition for the further successful development of their 
economies. It is founded on mutual confidence and friend- 
ship, and opens broad potentialities for the best utilization 
of the productive and raw material resources, for the com- 
bination of the interests of each country with the interests 
of socialist cooperation as a whole. In this lies a most im- 
portant advantage of the countries of the socialist system 
over the system of the imperialist states. 

The geographical disposition of strengths, and above all 
of heavy industry, has tremendous significance for strength- 
ening the economic power of a state. This must particular- 
ly be calculated at the present time when the annihilation of 
productive forces on an enormous scale is possible. 

In assessing the economic power of a country or group of 
countries it is necessary to consider the presence of natural 
resources (useful minerals, forests, fertile soil, etc.) and 
how they are being exploited, and also the condition of all 
forms of transport, on which the use of the natural resources 
in the interests of victory in war will to a large degree de- 
pend. 

At the present time economic power is determined in sub- 
stantial degree by the level of development of science and 
technology. As is well known, the United States of America 
has fallen behind our country in working out a number of 
important problems of contemporary science. We were the 
first to use nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. The Soviet 
Union first created the intercontinental ballistic rocket, and 
has already launched the third artificial satellite of the earth. 

Speaking of the economic power of the country, it is neces- 
sary to stress that the growth and utilization of material po- 
tentialities in both peace and war depends above all on the 
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social and state structure of the country. 

The socialist state and social structure has immeasurable 
advantages over the capitalist structure. Life has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that the Soviet social and state structure 
is not only the best form of organization of the economic 
and cultural advance of the country in the years of peaceful 
construction, but also is the best form of mobilization of all 
the strengths of the people in repulsing an enemy in war- 
time. However, the objectively favorable conditions created 
by the Soviet social and state structure still do not by them- 
selves lead to victory over the enemy. The correct political 
leadership of the Communist Party, and the unanimous sup- 
port of this policy by the masses, have a decisive significance 
for victory. 

In the prewar years our Party, achieving the program of 
peaceful socialist construction, took account of the threat 
of an attack by the imperialists on the USSR. The Party 
did all that was necessary for the military defense of the 
Soviet Motherland. 

In the years of Great Fatherland War [World War II So- 
viet-German campaigns] the Central Committee of the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government, basing themselves on the great 
advantages of our socialist structure, were able to mobilize 
our people in the struggle with the enemy so that in a short 
time the economy was rebuilt on military lines. The Party 
conducted gigantic organizational work on the front, in the 
rear, and inspired the workers, peasants and intelligentsia to 
self-sacrificing labor in the name of victory. 

In the postwar years the Communist Party, continuing the 
course of the predominant development of heavy industry, 
is taking the measures which assure a new upsurge in the 
whole economy, the systematic growth of the popular wel- 
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fare and the strengthening of the defense capability of the 
country. 

Emphasizing the decisive role of the masses in the develop- 
ment of society, Marxism-Leninism attributes an exception- 
ally important place in war to the morale factor. The polit- 
ical condition of the people and of its armed forces, the de- 
gree of political consciousness, the solidarity, steadfastness, 
discipline, the will power to overcome difficulties, confidence 
in the government and in the military leadership, and belief 
in victory all find their expression in this factor. 

In contemporary war, despite the use of nuclear weapons 
and missiles, the role of man is not reduced but on the con- 
trary it is enhanced. Advantage will be on the side of that 
state, people and army which conduct a liberation war and 
implicitly have faith in the political and military leadership 
of the country. 

In the Soviet state political and military leadership rests 
in the Communist Party. It determines the direction of the 
whole spiritual life of Soviet society, it arms Communists 
and non-party members with the knowledge of Marxist-Len- 
inist theory, and it unmasks the reactionary essence of bour- 
geois ideology and conducts a ceaseless struggle against it. 
The Leninist idea of the defense of the socialist fatherland 
and the policy of the Communist Party inspire the Soviet 
people and army, mobilize them to strengthen the defense 
capability of the country and to raise their vigilance against 
the intrigues of international imperialist reactionary forces. 

The all-conquering teachings of Marxism-Leninism form 
the basis of the unity of ideology of the countries of the so- 
cialist camp. The Communist and workers' parties inspire 
the workers, including soldiers, in the spirit of proletarian 
internationalism and the brotherhood of peoples, and they 
clarify the tasks of socialist construction in accordance with 
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the basic interests of all countries of the socialist common- 
wealth. The talks in Peiping between N. S. Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung [in July-August, 1958] bear new witness to 
the further strengthening of the unity and brotherly friend- 
ship of the peoples of the socialist camp. The complete unity 
of views of the Communist Parties and Governments of the 
USSR and China has the greatest historical significance, 
and serves as a serious warning to warmongers. 

In the face of the ever growing threat of agression on the 
part of militaristic imperialist circles, the USSR and Eu- 
ropean peoples' democracies were compelled to create the 
Warsaw Pact, which has a defensive character and which 
serves the security of the peoples of Europe and the main- 
tenance of peace in the whole world. 

The international situation has a tremendous influence on 
the course and outcome of wars. In some cases it can de- 
cisively influence the course and outcome of a war. For ex- 
ample, it is well known that the demands of the progressive 
forces of the world played a great role in stopping the ag- 
gression of the imperialists in Indochina, in Korea, and in 
Egypt. 

The military factors are the next group of elements deter- 
mining wars. These include: the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel, arms and combat materiel; the art of command and 
the organizing ability of the commanders; and the factors of 
surprise, space, and time. 

V. I. Lenin, while emphasizing the dominant role of man 
in warfare, at the same time pointed out that in war he who 
has the greatest material, organization, discipline, and best 
equipment, emerges victorious. Now, when the technical 
equipment of the ground armies, air forces, and naval fleets 
has grown so extraordinarily, a superiority in the quantity 
and quality of armaments, and combat and auxiliary equip- 
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ment has become one of the important conditions for victory. 

The capability of a state to produce weapons and military 
materiel is largely determined by the presence of an adequate 
number of scientific and engineering cadres and qualified 
workers in the country. The Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government have made, and continue to exert, great ef- 
forts to prepare such cadres in the future too at a faster rate 
than in the capitalist countries. 

One of the characteristic features of contemporary wars 
is the use of large masses of armed men. Consequently, the 
numerical strength and combat capability of the armed forces 
continues to be one of the factors for victory in war. The 
mobilization potential of a country depends on the size of the 
population, its physical condition, and its annual birthrate. 
These indices in the last analysis are determined by the social 
and state structure, the level of development and the charac- 
ter of the economy, and the policy of the ruling class. 

The quality of the armed forces depends upon a high mo- 
rale combat spirit of the men, their being equipped with the 
latest weapons and materiel, the ability to handle this ma- 
teriel, their combat experience, military traditions, and the 
national traits of the army. Hence it is most useful to con- 
sider the morale of the troops not as a separate factor, but 
as a qualitative aspect of the armed forces determined in 
the final analysis by the general morale and political con- 
dition of the nation. 

The art of command and the organizing ability of the com- 
mand personnel play a tremendous role in warfare. Every- 
thing else being equal, that side will emerge victorious which 
has the best prepared and most talented strategists and com- 
manders. No army can be an organized force without a 
command element capable of leading the troops well. The 
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commanders are a most important foundation of the combat 
capability of the armed forces. 

The Soviet armed forces have an officers corps which has 
had tremendous combat experience, gained during the Great 
Fatherland War [World War II]. Our commanders and 
political workers study earnestly, and master equipment. In 
the army, the air forces, and the navy there is annually an 
increment to the officer corps of men prepared in the military 
academies and schools in accordance with the requirements 
of contemporary war. 

The Communist Party rears military leaders, and all the 
personnel of the armed forces, in a spirit of supreme loyalty 
to the Soviet Motherland, in the spirit of friendship among 
the peoples of the USSR, and proletarian internationalism. 
The historic decree of the October Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU on the improvement of party-politi- 
cal work in the Soviet army and navy [accompanying the 
ouster of Marshal Zhukov] is a clear example of this. 

Space exercises a serious influence on the fate of military 
conflicts. Despite the possibility of employment of nuclear 
weapons, and missiles and supersonic aviation, when any 
point in any country is endangered, space will not lose its 
significance in future war. 

Large territory permits dispersal of industry and the pop- 
ulation to protect them from atomic destruction. In this 
respect our country, and other countries with a relatively 
low population density, are in a favorable situation in com- 
parison with the Western European countries, where the pop- 
ulation density is very high. 

The role of surprise has especially increased in contem- 
porary wars. The operativeness of this factor may manifest 
itself in an unexpected attack, the employment of new wea- 
pons of mass destruction on a mass scale, unforseen man- 
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euvers, etc. The perfection of means of attack (long-range 
missiles, supersonic aircraft, airborne troops, armored and 
mechanized forces, and the equipment of the navy with the 
newest materiel) makes surprise operations more dangerous. 

The influence of the time factor has also considerably in- 
creased. It underlies calculations of one's own plans, and 
those of the probable enemy. Calculations of time and space 
are fundamental to all military operations. Concentration 
of forces and weapons in a definite place, the initiation of 
military operations, the utilization of weapons and combat 
materiel, the combined action of all the components of the 
armed forces all this is accomplished in a time frame set 
forth in directives, orders and instructions by commanders. 

In respect to the growth of mobility of all the armed forces 
and the increase in destructive power of weapons, the outcome 
of operations will depend in still greater degree than ever 
upon the ability to utilize the factor of time. For example, 
to be tardy with retaliatory strikes can in many instances mean 
defeat not only in the operational but also on a strategic 
scale. 

Reviewing the factors which determine the course and out- 
come of war, it is important to stress that each of them oper- 
ates not in isolation, but in close interrelation. The degree 
of influence of various factors may change in the course of a 
war. It is, therefore, necessary to estimate in due time and 
correctly both one's own potentialities and those of the prob- 
able enemy. In this evaluation, it is necessary always to pro- 
ceed from the fact that our socialist social and state system, as 
distinct from the capitalist one, provides inexhaustible poten- 
tialities for multiplying all the factors of victory. Our task 
consists of realizing those potentialities skillfully and fully. 



APPENDIX C 

THE CREATIVE CHARACTER 
OF SOVIET MILITARY SCIENCE 

By Colonel P. Sidorov, in Sovetskii jlot (Soviet Fleet), periodical 
organ of the Soviet Navy, December 11, 1958. 

The irresistable attractive power of Marxism, said V. I. 
Lenin, consists in the fact that it unites inseparably in itself 
both the highest scientific quality and revolutionariness. Soviet 
military science, built on the theoretical foundation of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, embodies all the main aspects of this living 
and constantly developing teaching. This is manifest in the 
very essence of Soviet military science, its creative active 
character, its hostility to stereotypes and dogmatism. 

Soviet military science, by its class Party essence, is dis- 
tinguished by very principle from bourgeois military science. 
It is bred in the socialist social and state structure, and it 
serves the cause of the dictatorship of the proletariat. For 
the first time in history has a military science appeared which 
teaches how to utilize the means of armed conflict in the basic 
interests of the toilers, breaking the chains of the exploiting 
system. Precisely in this fact are the social-economic and 
political foundations of the military science of the Soviet 
state, providing its advanced nature. 

V. I. Lenin, the creator of the Soviet state and of its armed 
forces, pointed out as early as the first days after the October 
victory that "without science one cannot build a contemporary 
army" (Works, Vol. 30, p. 370). Calling upon our cadres 
in the study of military affairs to utilize all the achievements 
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of bourgeous military-theoretical thought, Lenin at the same 
time stressed that Marxists must be able to strike away the 
reactionary tendencies in the interpretation of facts and 
events. He gave a deep foundation to the most general laws 
of armed conflict and thereby laid the cornerstone for Soviet 
military science. 

The Leninist contribution to our military science is not 
restricted to the development of its philosophical foundations, 
but extends also throughout all aspects of its content, in parti- 
cular to those aspects which examine the role of the economic 
and morale factors in armed conflict. V. I. Lenin convin- 
cingly demonstrated that wars are now conducted by the 
peoples, and that the relation of the peoples to a war deter- 
mines its course and outcome. He is victorious in war who 
has the largest reserves, the greatest sources of strength, the 
greatest staunchness of the people. 

"In contemporary war . . . economic organization has 
a decisive significance," noted Lenin ( Works, Vol. 25, p. 335) . 

The course and outcome of contemporary war depends more 
than ever before on the economic, morale, and military 
potentialities of the combatants. This conclusion of V. I. Lenin 
provides the key to understanding the decisive factors which 
secure victory in contemporary war. Soviet military science, 
basing itself on Leninist theses, has extensively revealed the 
role in war both of the permanently-operating factors, and 
of the temporary, transitory factors. This is, in particular, 
borne witness by the well known statement of J. V. Stalin, 
set forth in the Order of the Peoples Commissar of Defense 
of 23 February 1942, speaking of such permanently-operating 
factors as the stability of the rear, the morale of the army, 
the quantity and quality of divisions, the armament of the 
army, and the organizing ability of the command personnel. 

The thesis on the permanently-operating factors, which 
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generalized Leninist ideas, was at that period a new word 
in Soviet military science. Under the influence of the cult 
of the individual, however, this thesis began to be turned 
into an infallible dogma. Military science, moreover, can- 
not at all restrict itself to the study of the factors listed. There 
exist also permanently-operating factors which are not deci- 
sive in some cases but can under certain circumstances acquire 
a determining importance. Among them, for example, are 
the factors of space or geography, and of time, and a number 
of others. In addition, one must not ignore factors which are 
not considered as permanently-operating; surprise, advance 
preparations for opening military operations, and a favorable 
strategic position. These factors are not operative throughout 
the entire course of the war, but mainly in its initial period. 
Their role substantially changes depending on the level of 
development of military technology. Thus, as a result of 
the unprecedented progres of contemporary weapons, and 
above all of nuclear weapons, jet aviation, and missiles, sur- 
prise is now in effect already turning into a permanently- 
operating factor, and that circumstance must be taken into 
account by military science. 

Under contemporary conditions, the role of science and 
technology grows enormously; without them it would be 
impossible to advance any field of endeavor, including the 
military. Hence science too should be added to the list of 
permanently-operating factors determining the fate of war. 

Thus Soviet military science, guided by Marxist-Leninist 
theory, reveals the objective laws of contemporary armed 
conflict and teaches our military cadres how to use them 
correctly in the interests of gaining victory over the enemy, 
always taking into account the changes in military affairs 
caused by the progress of combat technology. 

The calculation and utilization of the potentialities of the 
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combatant sides by military science are based above all on 
the basic thesis of Marxism-Leninism on the deciding role 
of material conditions in armed conflict. "Nothing so depends 
on economic conditions," said Engels, "as the army and 
navy. Armament, composition of forces, organization, tactics, 
and strategy depend above all on the degree of production and 
means of communication at a given time." At the same time, 
the consciousness, degree of organization of the masses, their 
relation to the war, the morale condition of the armed forces 
in short, the morale factor also has a decisive significance 
on the course and outcome of armed conflict. 

The influence of the economic and morale factors on the 
course and outcome of wars naturally cannot be ignored by 
bourgeois military science. But bourgeois military science, 
being in the service of the imperialists, is not interested in dis- 
covering the objective laws operating in the capitalist world, 
since these clearly reveal the inevitability of the fall of 
capitalism, laying bare its flaws and its anti-scientific essence. 
Moreover, there are many obstacles caused by the reactionary 
political tenets of imperialism. Hence bourgeois military 
theory is not in a position to utilize many objective laws of 
war. 

The military theoreticians of the capitalist states, in drawing 
various conclusions in common with conclusions of Soviet 
military science, as a rule attribute completely different and 
clearly unscientific content. During recent years, especially 
since the war in Korea, the question of the significance of 
the morale factor in armed conflict and of the decisive role 
of man in war have been widely discussed in military circles 
in the West. The American journal Military Review states: 
"Despite the fantastic progress in the development of weapons, 
the role of man in any type of war will always be most impor- 
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tant." But bourgeois military science evaluates this role 
from a false, idealistic position. 

Contemporary bourgeois military theoreticians openly 
slander the working masses, depicting them as a "blind mass," 
devoid of intelligence and will, possessing only destructive 
instincts which it is necessary to develop and use for their 
own ends. These reactionary, idealistic views have found 
their expression in a number of official manuals and regula- 
tions of the armed forces of capitalist states, and in parti- 
cular in the U. S. Army Field Regulations. In Chapter 3 
of this manual, it is said that the conduct of the soldier in 
battle is determined more by instinct than by reason. Many 
Western military theoreticians assert that the morale-political 
condition of the troops does not depend upon the aims of the 
war, but is mainly determined by the subjective qualities of 
the military cadres. For example, "Soldiers can fight very 
well and for the most unjust aims," writes the English military 
journal The Army Quarterly. 

All the absurdity of such discussions is evident to any 
unbiased person. While formerly small and well-trained 
troops made up of professional mercenaries, motivated by 
greed and spoils, could win victories against weak opponents, 
in the epoch of mass armies the situation is entirely changed. 
The character of a war has ever more significant influence on 
its outcome. And not by accident mass heroism is a pheno- 
menon compatible only with armed forces which are imbued 
"with the idea of defense of freedom and the independence 
of peoples. The history of the just wars of the era of im- 
perialism, and especially the Civil [1918-1920] and Great 
Fatherland [1941-1945] wars of the Soviet people, bear 
witness to that fact with sufficient clarity. 

Soviet military science takes into account in all its con- 
clusions the advantages which the high morale esprit of Soviet 
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soldiers gives to our armed forces. Their unsurpassed spirit- 
ual qualities are bred by the progressive character of the 
social and state structure of our country, by the deep aware- 
ness of the noble and high aims of defense of the Socialist 
Fatherland. Of invaluable significance in the forming of 
the outstanding combat morale qualities of the personnel of 
the armed forces has been the ideological-political and organi- 
zational work of the Communist Party. The decisions of the 
October [1957] plemum of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU were once again convincing proof of the tremendous 
attention which the Party devotes to raising the political con- 
sciousness of the defenders of the Motherland, and to incul- 
cating high combat morale in them. 

The high [political] consciousness of the Soviet people 
and of their armed forces has direct influence on the develop- 
ment of Soviet military science. "For the first time in the 
history of world conflict," said V. I. Lenin, "elements have 
entered an army not bearing official set views, but guided 
by ideas of struggle for liberation of the exploited." ( Works, 
Vol. 26, p. 421). Thanks to this, Soviet military science 
has the opportunity to enrich its theses and conclusions with 
fresh data to a substantially greater degree than the military 
science of the bourgeois states. 

Let us, for instance, take the history of the development of 
the Soviet military art, which is a most important component 
of military science. The creation by the Communist Party 
of new command cadres in the Soviet armed forces has left its 
mark on all fields of the Soviet military art. M. V. Frunze 
noted that "the Red command personnel brought into the 
army boldness, initiative and determination . . . [ellipsis in 
the article] these characteristics of maneuverability, deter- 
mination, and an offensive orientation were related not only 
to the objective conditions of the combat operations, which 
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no one denies, but they were at the same time related to the 
fact that at the head of the Red Army were elements inbued 
with the active ideology of the working class." 

The command cadres, brought up by the Party on the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism, discovered a profoundly creative ap- 
proach to the solution of the complex questions of the organi- 
zation of operations and battles also during the Great Father- 
land War. The Soviet military art in that period discovered 
the most appropriate operational and tactical methods for the 
breakthrough of a deeply echeloned enemy defense line. In 
offensive operations the most varied powerful deep frontal 
blows were applied, which after breaking the enemy defense 
were rapidly extended with the aid of mobile shook groups 
and which led either to the encirclement and complete liquid- 
ation of the hostile troops, or to their defeat and pursuit to 
great depth. 

The Soviet naval art correctly served the missions of the 
navy during the war, and the navy reliably secured the flanks 
of the land forces, gave fine support to troops operating on 
coastal sectors, made landings, effected operational troop 
transfers, and successfully interdicted enemy maritime trans- 
port. During the course of combat operations at sea many 
problems were creatively resolved, including the group em- 
ployment of submarines, combined action of aviation and 
submarines, mass use of torpedo boats and aviation against 
communication lines, and others. 

In the postwar period the advanced, creative character 
of Soviet military science was manifest in the solutions of 
the problems of the development and employment of rocket 
weapons, both on tactical and strategic scales. The Soviet 
Union first in the world created an ICBM, which can be 
launched against any point on the globe, and on the basis 
of which were launched for the first time in the history of 
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mankind artificial earth satellites. The development of 
rocket weapons substantially depreciates the value both of 
the system of American military bases surrounding the Soviet 
Union, and also the strategic air power of NATO. 

Soviet military science, in accordance with the require- 
ments of creative Marxism-Leninism, has waged and will 
continue to wage a relentless struggle against any and all 
fixed canons which hamper the advance of military affairs. 
It has resolutely broken with the views generally held by 
bourgeois theoreticians, which reduce the military art to 
strategy and tactics, and it worked out anew the theory of 
the operating art [a category between strategy and tactics, 
akin to the French "grand tactics" RLG]. 

The dogmatism which frequently manifests itself in a 
number of works of bourgeois military figures, opposing any 
kind of reexamination of "traditional" views on the funda- 
mental elements of the military art, and particularly on the 
principles of strategy, is organically alien to Soviet military 
science. In an American encyclopedia, for example, it is 
said that strategy "is essentially unchanging, and its princip- 
les, few and simple, remain without alteration." American 
military literature usually lists nine such "eternal principles" 
of the military art: expediency [this should read: the objec- 
tive RLG], simplicity, unity of command, the offensive, 
maneuver, mass, economy of force, surprise, and security. 
"These principles," wrote an American military theoretician, 
"are invariable. They are the same in our day as in the 
time of Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Caesar, and Napo- 
leon." 

In contradistinction to bourgeois treatment of the principles 
of the military art, as allegedly once and for all time un- 
changeable and independent of the concrete historical condi- 
tions of the conduct of armed conflict, Soviet military science 
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considers, in accordance with the requirements of the dialec- 
tical method, that the principles of the military art change 
along with changes in the conditions of armed conflict. More- 
over, the very same principles, while apparently formulated 
identically for various historical conditions, contain concrete 
substance corresponding to new situations. 

The whole history of the military art bears witness to 
changes undergone by various theses of military art which for- 
merly seemed unchangeable. Napoleon, for example, consid- 
ered that one could not concentrate more than a single army on 
any given theater of military operations. However, in wars 
of the twentieth century several armies have operated in one 
theater. Clausewitz proceeded from the idea that war could 
be ended by the concentration of all strength in one strategic 
echelon. Now not one but several strategic echelons are 
prepared for the conduct of war. Moltke the Elder 
thought that the errors committed in the strategic deployment 
at the beginning of a war could not be corrected. However, 
as the experience of contemporary wars has shown, this 
principle has clearly become obsolete due to the growth of 
the economic-technical, morale, and consequently military 
potentialities of large states. All this convincingly disproves 
the views of the bourgeois theoreticians who attempt to con- 
vert into dogma the principles of military science. 

It would, however, be profoundly mistaken to take a 
nihilistic attitude toward all the theoretical conclusions of 
bourgeois military science. Decaying capitalism still com- 
mands substantial resources. Resisting the victorious march 
of socialism it does not spare means for the arms race and 
the development of military matters. Bourgeois military 
theoreticians attentively analyze the experience of recent wars, 
including the combat operations of the Soviet armed forces. 
Following a number of books on the Soviet Army, there 
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recently appeared in the West a book by J. Meister on the 
operations of the Soviet navy during the Great Fatherland 
War. The author of the book calls for a careful study of 
the operations and battles in which vessels and formations 
of our fleet participated. 

The leading military figures of the Western powers attempt 
to compensate for the weakness of the military organizations 
of those countries, which stems from the defects in the capi- 
talist system itself and in particular from the inadequate 
level of morale potential, by strengthening the materiel of 
their armies and navies with modern weapons and careful 
military technical training of the troops. Hence, while not 
overestimating bourgeois military science, one must not 
underestimate it either. The conduct of an army which is 
not prepared to use all the weapons, means and methods in 
combat which the enemy has or can have, would be unreason- 
able or even criminal, V. I. Lenin has said. "The most 
dangerous thing in war is to underestimate the enemy and to 
be content with the fact that one is stronger." (Works, Vol. 
31, p. 150). These statements by Lenin always were and 
always will be fundamental for Soviet military science. 

Historical experience teaches that the most real criterion 
of actual military science, the truth of its conclusions, are 
the final results of a war. The victories of the Soviet armed 
forces over the foes of our Motherland in 1918-1920 and 
1941-1945 are convincing evidence of the advanced, creative 
character of Soviet military science. 

The Soviet people and its soldiers now are preparing for 
an historical event in the life of our state the XXI Congress 
of the Communist Party. At that notable time, when the 
creative initiative and self-activity of wide masses develops 
with particular force, there stands before our military cadres 
the task to advance with still greater steadfastness and ere- 
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ativity all branches of military affairs in accordance with the 
achievements of contemporary science and technology. Suc- 
cessfully solving the most complex theoretical questions dic- 
tated by the experience of the war and the development of the 
forms and means of armed conflict, our military science will 
make a worthy contribution to the cause of the further 
strengthening of the defense capability of the Motherland. 
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